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Three Weeks with Opium Smokers in a 
Chinese Village. 


BY REV. WM. C. WHITE, C.M.S., LONGUONG. 
‘ey March 2nd, 1906, began at the village of A-iong, in 


the Ling-kong district (Foochow), a most unique work 
—the curing of all the opium-smokers of the village. 

A-iong is a village of upwards of a thousand inhabitants, 
where for over twenty years there has been the nucleus of a 
Christian church, but never in a very flourishing state. 

Of late the opium-smoking had increased at an alarming 
rate, and the price during the last five years having gone up 
400 per cent. the fields and houses were being sold, and the 
village was on the verge of going to pieces. Last December 
four opium-smokers from the village had gone to the C. M. S. 
hospital at Foochow, and were there cured by Dr. Wilkinson. 

One of the men, whose wife also took opium, daily secreted 
part of his allowance of pills, and when he returned home, cured 
his wife with them. The fame of Dr. Wilkinson and his pills 
became so great that the village determined to invite him to cure 
their opium-smokers. 

The elders and head-men of the village prepared a feast, at 
which they considered what could be done, and through the 
Christians they approached Miss Newton, who forwarded theit 
invitation, with the result that the Doctor began work with 
them on March 2nd. 
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The head-men paid over to Dr. Wilkinson $50.00 towards 
medical expenses and made an agreement with him that all 
opium-smokers of the village should be treated, all opium 
utensils handed over, no outsiders allowed to come in, and that 
they -would be responsible for carrying out the Doctor’s 
instructions as to the arrangements, maintenance of order, ete. 

The village had five wards, over each of which was an 
elder, and these five elders formed the authoritative council of 
the village. The head of these five was a venerable old man, 
eighty-four years of age, kind and dignified and respected by 
all. 

Besides the elders there were seven head-men, who took 
upon themselves the carrying out of the details of the affair, 
such as watching the door, helping in the giving out of 
medicine, cleaning up, etc.; in fact were acting hospital 
orderlies. 

Dr. Wilkinson took mainly the medical work, assisted by 
one of his medical students, and I took charge of the services 
and evangelistic work generally, being helped by different 
catechists, a colporteur, Dr. Wilkinson’s blind catechist, and 
by the Doctor himself and his student. 

We were quartered in one of the largest houses in the 
village, that of a man named Ding, who had three grown-up 
sons to break off from the opium, one of whom was perhaps 
the most abject of the patients and whom we dubbed the 
‘‘Taung-cu’’ or Prodigal Son. 

The opium-smoking men were all shut up in the largest 
ancestral hall in the village—the Ding Su-dong—a very 
large building, where the feasts of the Ding clan are held. 

At the back end of this building was a large glass case 
containing upwards of 350 ancestral tablets of the males of the 
Ding clan, from the 19th to the 21st generations. ‘The names 
of the 1st to the 18th generations were carved and gilded on a 
board in a box-like shrine on the left of the glass case, 
while on the right was another box shrine with sixteen 
tablets of specially favoured females of the clan, for which 
privilege of having tablets in the hall large sums had been paid 
to the clan endowments. The present generation was the 
22nd, and we were told that in a year or two most of 
the tablets in the large case would be removed and one 
large clan tablet put in to contain all the spirits of those 
three generations, or else a board would be prepared with 
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all the names carved on it as with the former generations, 
Once in thirty years is this done, and the great clan register is 
then brought out and entries of all births and deaths brought 
up to date. It was curious to notice some of the tablets 
covered up with cloth or paper, as the persons whose spirit 
tablets they were to be, had not yet died. 

It was in this great hall that eighty opium-smoking men 
gathered on March 2nd. Forty-eight beds, not counting those 
for the doctor’s assistant and catechists, which were in two 
small rooms on either side, had been put up during the day, 
and one by one the smokers with their bedding and sundries 
for a three weeks’ stay came in and took their places. Several 
smokers from other villages came, but they were refused 
admittance, as we were afraid of trouble from so many. ‘The 
whole village seemed to be on the spot, and it took some little 
time to find whether all the patients, elders, and head-men 
were present and to turn the others out so as to begin 
proceedings. But finally this was done, and with the elders 
sitting in state on the dais we offered up prayer, and the first 
round for medicines was made. 

The elders signed a document, which was posted outside 
the hall, exhorting the people, amongst other things, to helr 
bring this matter to a satisfactory ending and warning all whe 
sold opium from this time on of the decision of the people and 
elders to raze their houses to the ground and expel them from 
the village. They signed extra copies of this document for Dr. 
Wilkinson and myself. Meanwhile a petition had been sent 
to the Ling-kong mandarin, requesting him to issue a proclama- 
tion forbidding for all time the sale of opium in the village, 
and in a few days this was granted and the proclamation posted 
up. 

About thirty of the men were very poor, but the villagers 
showed a fine public spirit by subscribing the funds necessary 
for their three weeks’ maintenance. Many cooked their food in 
the hall, while others had food brought from their homes 
by relatives. It was touching at meal times to see little 
children bringing in their father’s rice and to realize what it 
meant to them for their parents to be freed from this curse. 

Besides these eighty men there were nine women smokers, 
and these were gathered together in a private house under the 
sole charge of Miss Marshall, assisted for a few days by Miss 
Jackson. 
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The men ranged in age from twenty to about seventy 
years ; five being over sixty, and several had smoked for over 
thirty years. 

One old man, sixty-four years old, had smoked opium for 
thirty-five years. He was troubled with bronchitis, and after 
two or three days’ treatment in the hall he had got so low that 
it was thought he would die. He was taken from the hall toa 
miserable room adjoining a temple school, which was not 
fit to be a stable, and which was his only home. Here he 
continued the treatment and was cured, but his system had 
suffered so much that four weeks after he passed away. I had 
several talks with the old man, and though he was not very 
clear I believe he was truly on the Right Way. 

It is interesting in looking over the list of names to see 
the reasons why they took to opium. Eighteen said they 
did it out of curiosity or for pleasure, but all the others were 
ensnared into taking it for physical weakness, or illness of 
some kind or another. 

The physical distress of these poor men the first two 
weeks was terrible; tears streaming frem their eyes, pain, 
vomiting, and almost every ache and sickness that a person 
could conceive of, while the craving was excruciating almost 
up to the last day. Even the night before we broke up, a man 
had the craving so bad he seemed quite unable to control 
himself. His muscles twitched and spasms racked his body. 
Once I saw him, while lying flat on his back, in some 
extraordinary way cause his whole body to spring about a foot 
from the bed. I thought he was asleep and had had a 
nightmare, but his comrades only laughed and said it was 
‘‘the craving,’’? and that this was the fifth time he had tried 
to give up opium ! 

Much prayer was offered on our behalf for this venture, 
and from the first God was manifestly with us. The strain, 
especially on Dr. Wilkinson, was very great, and over and 
over again obstacles arose and the evil one showed his hand, 
but by God’s grace and power there was victory all along the 
way. 

Up to March 2nd there had been continuous rain, but on 
that day the weather broke, and it remained fair until after the 
three weeks, when continuous rain again came on. This was 
indeed providential, as. in the large and very open hall it 
would have been impossible and very risky to keep the men 
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in the draught and damp. ‘The heathen remarked again and 
again how God had prepared the fine weather for us, and that 
He showed by this He was going to bless the village. 

Naturally at the outest we had very little encouragement 
in our preaching and teaching. We used a small book with 
a half dozen good hymns, the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ten 
Commandments, and a simple prayer. At morning and 
evening prayers we sang these hymns, so that before long they 
became very familiar with them, and the last week often sang 
them by themselves. 

We took turns at the preaching and simply preached 
Christ and Him crucified. To me it was a wonderful lesson 
as to the power of that message. Christ dying upon the Cross 
for them; no matter how often we dwelt upon it, this was 
the only power that could draw them. One catechist we had 
helping us for a few days seemed to get the men’s hearts by 
telling them of his own experience when breaking off opium. 
A fellow-feeling was developed, and we hoped the catechist 
would be greatly used, but after this he preached about 
creation, history of the patriarchs, etc. He was a good story- 
teller, but his message did not get the men’s hearts, and we 
were glad when he left and the story of the Cross was again 
told and re-told. Besides the regular preaching we went from 
bedside to bedside during the day, and this personal dealing 
with the men did a great deal in melting the reserve and 
diffidence to Christianity. 

We held our services in the midst where the beds were 
thickest. At first few from the outer beds came to the centre, 
but before we closed, the centre aisle around our preaching 
table used to be crowded, not only by the patients but by even 
the head-men and elders. One of the head-men said to me one 
night after the service and before his fellows: ‘‘I don’t know 
anything, but I do know that Jesus loves me.”’ 

One interesting old man was a native doctor. He was 
very reticent at the beginning, and we feared he would give us 
much trouble so we made him an object of very special prayer. 
His bed was in an out of the way place, not seen from the table. 
On the evening of the 9th day I was preaching on the power 
of Jesus crucified, when in the middle of the address the old 
doctor walked up the main aisle and stood by my side till I 
finished, when he joined with us in the Lord’s Prayer, and then 
thanking me he went quietly back to his bed. About a week 
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after this he definitely asked me to pray for him, and before 
we left he told me his decision to worship God, and he has 
regularly attended church up to the present. He also told me 
a sad story of his former connection with Christianity in this 
village. About twenty years ago he was an enquirer and 
very great friend with the catechist of the church. This 
catechist borrowed money from him, and before re-paying it 
was transferred to another church. The catechist who 
succeeded him would not use his influence to get the other 
catechist to pay up, and the debt was never paid. From that 
day the old man and his relatives would have nothing to do 
with Christianity, and only the opium curing has brought him 
back. 

We had the gramophone for the men almost daily, and it 
was always a source of wonder and pleasure to them, and took 
their minds off their troubles. Besides this we had lantern 
exhibitions, and the crowning excitement was when they saw 
themselves and their friends on the sheet; I had taken their 
photographs and made lantern slides from them, and their 
wonder knew no bounds. 

It was impossible to keep these good things for the opium 
patients only, so nothing would do but that we must have them 
in the great temple for the whole village. We had an after- 
noon meeting there, with the gramophone as the attraction, 
and good seed was sown that day I feel sure. We had also two 
night meetings with the lantern. This large temple is also 
used as the village theatre, so it was very convenient to arrange 
that the women and children should be on the theatre platform 
and galleries and the men in the main part of the temple 
with the sheet between. 

It was such a crush that my old colporteur said there were 
“over six thousand’’ there, but there were probably six 
hundred at any rate. When their friends appeared on the sheet 
they simply shrieked with excitement, and I am sure those 
villagers will never forget it. We also had the lantern and 
gramophone for the women patients, and were able to arrange 
some good meetings for women and children in our host’s 
house. The whole village, as well as the opium-smokers, were 
stirred up about Christianity as the days went on. My room 
was upstairs over the kitchen of the house, and often I heard 
the women below discussing Christianity. One day I heard the 
old lady of the house say : ‘‘ We must certainly become Chris- 
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tians and worship God ;” and her daughter-in-law answered : 
‘‘Ves! It is the only way by which we can get to heaven.’’ 
Her husband was the ‘Prodigal Son’ mentioned above, and 
that very day he had put his hand on my shoulder and said 
twice: ‘‘I’m going to follow you and worship God now.”’ 

One night I had been preaching on the power of the Blood 
of Jesus, and afterwards many gathered round me to talk it over. 
One wanted to know ‘if he became a Christian how much 
doctrine he would have to learn.’ Two others I overheard 
talking to themselves; one said: ‘‘These foreigners don’t 
want anything but that we should go to heaven with them,”’’ 
and the other answered: ‘‘It’s true, and there is no doubt 
there is a devil and hell.’’ 

Difficulties now and again cropped up. Sometimes the 
men were sullen and would not take their medicine. Another 
time one man was found to have little opium pellets upon him, 
which had been smuggled in. We took his pills from him 
and refused to give out any more medicine until the elders 
had come and sat in conclave upon the case. Upon the 
assurance that nothing more of this nature would take place 
the matter was allowed to pass. One morning we awoke to 
find that two of the smokers bad broken out during the night 
and were not to be found. Upon enquiry as to how they had 
got out, we were told that they had ‘‘ flown away.’’ These two 
were worthless young fellows, who bunked with the group 
we called the ‘‘mandarins,” because they were so dirty and 
squalid. About five of these men were huddled in the box 
compartments above which the tablets were arranged, while 
the two who fled slept in one of the small side boxes only 
three and a half by four feet square. 

We heard afterwards that they had gone to a town about 
six miles off and would no more be allowed to return to A-iong. 

But the greatest excitement was reserved for the end. 
The day before the break-up, Dr. Wilkinson and I started the 
round to take down the names and personal history of each 
case. We had reached the fifth man when the Doctor’s servant 
rushed in and threw something on a table by me and said: 
‘‘’There, Mr. White, see that.’’ It looked to me at first like 
a butterfly, but I soon saw it was some opium on the usual 
piece of a dry leaf, ready for smoking. He told us he had 
gone into a house to buy a fowl and there found a man get- 
ting ready to smoke this. We at once got the head-me 
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together and went to the house. The inmates denied having 
any opium utensils and declared this opium was what was lett 
over from before. However we made them unlock drawers 
and cupboards and searched high and low, with the result 
that: several opium lamps, probes, scales, and an opium boiler 
were found, besides some of Dr. Wilkinson’s pills, but no pipe. 
Finally after many threats from the head-men, the man’s 
wife brought out the pipe, which is now in my _ possession. 
The son of this man was in the hall breaking off opium, but 
he himself did not go, as he was too ill, so he said, and his 
son had reserved some of his pills for his father. ‘The villagers 
determined that the man must break from the opium if he 
wanted to remain on in the village, so upon his paying $1.00 
the Doctor left medicine with the head-men to be given daily 
to the man, and it is satisfactory to know that he was cured, 
and now after four months is still all right. 

The finding of this opium led us to think that other 
places also might have some, so we determined to make a raid 
upon all the houses where opium had formerly been sold or 
smoked, as any opium left in the village would be a temptation 
to the smokers. Some of the places got wind of our coming, 
and we were able to get very little, except in the house of the 
old doctor, where we found a pipe, a boiler, some lamps, 
scales, a little opium, and several odds and ends. In the after- 
noon we went unexpectedly to a little group of houses on the 
outskirts of the village, where lived one of the women 
patients. For a long time her daughter-in-law would not let 
us enter the house, but finally we were allowed in and made 
a thorough search. We found several opium requisites, but 
one drawer in a table that we were very suspicious of was 
locked, and the woman declared the key was with her mother- 
in-law. There was nothing for it but to carry the table off 
for the woman herself to open in our presence. On the way 
we met the son, who was greatly amused at our carrying away 
his mother’s table. He was able to open the drawer for us, 
and finding nothing of importance in it, we allowed him to 
carry the table back home. 

On March 22nd, the last day, we dealt with the men 
individually to find out if possible the stand they would take 
as to Christianity. Of the 79, as far as we could make out, 
43 had definitely decided to become Christians, and were 
praying, though about half of these were not as yet very clear. 
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Of the others we were uncertain about ten of them, and the 
remainder we felt were not sincere, though they assured us 
they would now worship God. 

Only one man, the eldest son of our host, did not declare 
for Christianity. He said: ‘‘I do not worship God, neither 
do I worship idols, but if the opium curse falls from me, 
then I will worship your God.’’ By the power of God this 
man is still free from the opium, and though a wreck phy- 
sically and suffering a great deal, has gone to church several 
times. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd we had a farewell service, 
at which all the elders and head-men were present. Several 
of us gave a last few words, two of the elders spoke, and after 
the Doctor and I had thanked all for their kindness, I closed 
with prayer. The medicines were then given to each man 
for the last time, and we all left. They were all very grateful 
to us and spoke of the goodness of God to them. One old 
man expressed what seemed to be the attitude of all when he 
said to Dr. Wilkinson: ‘‘I thank God first and then I thank 
you and Mr. White.’? The next morning the village turned 
out ez masse and sent us off in state. Our chairs, provided 
by the villagers, were decorated with red silk, and presents 
of fowls were hanging behind. 

God had indeed been with us, and I felt it was the most 
telling evangelistic work I had had the privilege of engaging in 
in China. 

Five weeks later I unexpectedly spent a Sunday at A-iong. 
To my joy I found that nearly all who had been cured of 
opium were attending church and had enrolled their names, 
while the head-men, as well as the elders, were also coming. 
Of the men we had felt certain about only one had not been 
coming to church, and to our surprise we found it was because 
he was a Taoist priest, and, as they expressed it, was too much 
‘*tied by the devil’s bonds.’’ 

This man was one of the best and most diligent of the 
enquirers at the ‘‘Su-dong,’’? and knew the doctrine well. 
I went to see him, and he seemed very much ashamed of 
himself. He acknowledged, before all the people present, 
that Christianity was true and that he should put away Taoism 
and become a Christian, but he said: ‘‘I cannot work in the 
fields, and this is the only means I have of gaining a 
livelihood.”’ 
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I went to many houses in the village and received a 
splendid reception from all. Since then we have heard that 
everything is still encouraging, and the Christians have had 
to rent a larger house to accommodate all who come to service. 
We have put our best catechist there for six months, and he 
is doing excellent work. 

So far, of the 79, only one has gone back to opium, and 
he has fled from the town. 
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A Message for the Times.* 


‘*That they may all be one... . that the world may believe that Thou 
didst send Me.”’ John xvii. 21. 
BY REV. E. BOX. 

T has been the custom for those whom our Association has 
honoured from time to time by calling them to its Presi- 
dential chair to give what we may call a ‘‘ Valedictory 

Address’’ at the close of their year of office. If a collection 
of these addresses could be made, they might appropriately be 
published under the title of ‘‘ Zvacts for the Times’? for, as a 
rule, they have dealt with questions of outstanding importance 
in connection with missionary work in China. 

With this thought in mind I have asked myself what sub- 
ject I should bring before you for consideration and discussion. 
One subject, and one only, seems to stand out prominently 
above all others as claiming special attention at our hands, and 
that is the xeed for closer federation of the Christian churches 
in China for the purpose of consolidating and strengthening our 
missionary work and preparing the way for a united Chinese 
Christian church. In choosing this topic as the one of 
prime importance to-day I feel confident that I am at the same 
time voicing your own feelings. In our hopes and aspirations 
for closer union we are at one. In dealing, however, with any 
particular scheme of federation, or in discussing ways and means 
I cannot presume to speak for any but myself. It is my 
hope that a frank discussion this evening, followed by a season 
of prayerful meditation in our ‘‘ prophet’s chamber,”’’ the sacred 
spot where we hold fellowship with God, will prepare us for 
dealing with this question along the line of God’s will at the 





* Valedictory address at the Shanghai Missionary Association, June 5, 1906. 
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General Conference next year. We must as individual souls 
receive each for himself the revelation of God’s thought and 
purpose in this matter if we are to have a controlling share in 
the realisation of any permanently satisfactory external union. 
No pious vote, given without due thought and meditation, simply 
to make a majority vote unanimous, can add strength to such a 
movement or give us the privileges of partnership in it. Personai 
conviction of what God wills, so far as we have been able to 
realize it, whether it unites us in happy union with our 
colleagues, or on the other hand, calls on us to stand like 
Athanasius, or Luther, in isolation from them, is the only justi- 
fication we can have for recording our vote in any council of 
the church and the only ground for claiming a share in the 
carrying out of God’s gracious purposes. Any action taken 
apart from this personal conviction, no matter on which side it 
may place us, not only deprives us of the privilege of being 
fellow-workers with God, but, alas, places us among those who 
are hindering the coming of Christ’s kingdom. As leaders in 
the church of Christ, we must neither be ‘dumb driven cattle,’ 
nor well-meaning but shallow Dox Quzxotes, having no right 
sense of proportion and unable to distinguish between real 
foes and windmills. We must be on our guard, too, against the 
subtle pride of opposition and independence, the fruitful cause 
of much unholy sectarian strife. 

The subject for our consideration this evening is, then, the 
Call for closer federation with a view to a united church of 
Christ in China. 

To get straight to the heart of the matter let us briefly 
consider first : 


1. Zhe Call of China for Federation. 


We are to-day face to face with a new China. The leaven 
of new thoughts and ideals has been thrown into the meal of 
this ancient kingdom, and fermentation has been set up, pro- 
ducing profound and surprising results. Or, to change the 
illustration, the dead bones of a worn out ancient civilization 
have been breathed upon and behold a shaking, and the bones 
have come together, bone to his bone, and sinews and flesh have 
come up upon these bones and the skin has covered them above, 
but, must we not say in words of the prophet, ‘‘as yet there 
is no breath 77 them?’? Could there be a more apt illustration 
or more correct description of China as she is to-day? Shall we 
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too not cry out with the prophet Ezekiel, ‘‘ Come from the four 
winds O breath,’’ ‘‘and breathe upon these slain that they 
may live???’ ‘These two similes, though in a sense con- 
tradictory, are yet both applicable to China. The leaven 
of a new life zs already at work, especially in individual 
lives, but the movement in the nation as a whole is, for 
the most part, due to external shock, is galvanic in fact. 
May the spirit of life enter in with quickening power and make 
these dead bones live! Can we not by faith already see the 
vision Ezekiel saw? ‘‘And the breath came into them and 
they lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army.’’ 

China is, by God’s grace and might, about to stand on her 
feet and become a living power in the world. Already there 
is ‘the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees,’ the 
sign that God is going forth to lead His forces to battle and to 
victory. As in all great movements there is a confused blending 
of forces, good and evil, and as one’s temperament is either 
sanguine or despondent, so one’s interpretation and forecast is 
apt to be hopeful or pessimistic. I have recently been making 
a tour of the country stations in connection with our Mission. 
The impressions made on my mind by what I saw and heard 
have been deep and striking. ‘The spirit of change is in the 
air. The old order is giving place to new. Everywhere schools 
of the ‘‘ New Learning’? for girls, as well as boys, are springing 
up, not only in cities and towns, but also in the large villages. 
The sun of the ancient scholarship is setting and a new sun 
is rising in its place. Then, too, everywhere in connection 
with these new schools and amongst the young men, physical 
culture is playing a great part. Athletic societies are being 
formed, recreation grounds are being purchased and fenced in 
and fitted up with gymnastic apparatus. Most of these schools 
have their special uniforms, and young China evidently is to 
follow Japan in adopting Western dress. The old dress, 
picturesque and graceful as it undoubtedly is, has to give way 
before the desire for a more active and strenuous life. We may 
and perhaps do regret the change of costume, but young China 
must be left to decide what it wants for itself. 

Then everywhere the youths are being drilled, either as 
volunteers, or as militia to serve a few years with the regular 
army and then to form a reserve, with a retaining fee, to be 
called up as occasion demands. ‘There is a spirit of restlessness 
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abroad and a growing determination to stand up against foreign 
dictation and control. 

Text-books on ‘‘ patriotism ’’ are used in the new schools, 
and the pupils are urged to devote themselves to the interests 
and welfare of their country. 

I do not for a moment think that there is any national 
anti-foreign movement. The desire is not attack, but defence. 
It is China’s manhood asserting itself, as all China’s true friends 
have long desired that it should. 

Reading Lecky’s ‘‘ England in the Eighteenth Century ’”’ 
I came across the following sentence the other day: ‘‘The 
attempt of a French king (Louis XIV.) to prescribe to the English 
people the sovereign whom they should obey, touched acutely 
that sentiment of ational jealousy of foreign interference 
which was then (and is still) the strongest of English senti- 
ments.” 

The same writer quotes from a speech of the great British 
statesman Pitt in the House of Commons, in which he justified 
the resistance of the colonists of America to the hated Stamp 
Act before the war of independence. Pitt’s words were as follows: 
‘tT rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of people, 
so dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit 
to be slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of 
the rest.’’ 

Lecky says: ‘* The principle which (in England) led Hamp- 
den to refuse to pay twenty shillings of ship money was 
substantially the same as that which inspired (in America) the 
resistance to the Stamp Act.’’ 

May we who are the ‘‘Sons of Freedom and Liberty’’ 
not forget at this crisis in her history to extend to China 
our cordial sympathy in her legitimate ambition to be a free 
people in a free State. Let us pray earnestly that she may 
feel her need of aivine help and guidance in her great 
endeavour. 

It is here where,China’s present danger lies. The absence 
of the purifying and restraining power of a lofty religious ideal, 
so potent for good in the formation of character, makes such 
movements as are taking place in China to-day full of danger, 
and the best friends of China cannot but be anxious on her 
account. There are two dangerous elements: (1) the young 
student class, well-meaning, but rash, inexperienced and of un- 
balanced judgment, and (2) the large disaffected, loafing and 
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criminal classes who swell the membership of the numerous 
secret societies and who are clever enough to use the former as 
their tools. 

During my recent journey I was much impressed with 
the feeling of intense bitterness that is growing up against the 
Roman Catholics and the French, who are supposed to give the 
members of that church their support in its political propaganda. 
It is a dangerous storm centre. The wrath of a people, nursed 
and long suppressed, is apt to burst out at last in a torrent 
engulfing guilty and innocent alike. 

From many parts of China there are signs that this rest- 
lessness of foreign control is showing itself wzthiz the church 
as well as without. This is bound to be increasingly the case 
as the national spirit grows and expands. If it means that the 
Chinese Christians are feeling an increasing desire to take 
over the control of the church and relieve us foreign mission 
aries from the burden of work and responsibility, this surely 
is a good sign and a call to us to devote the chief part of 
our energies and resources to the training of efficient native 
leaders and the welding into a compact whole the unorganized 
units which now make up the church of Christ in China. It 
will certainly be a wise policy to prepare and equip the native 
church for this duty and privilege of complete self-government, 
and in so doing to show our Chinese brethren that such a 
consummation is one that no one will more gladly welcome than 
the foreign missionary. 

The wisdom of parents is seen in the training of their 
children for the duties and responsibilities of manhood and 
womanhood, and the reward of the parents is obtained when in 
glad confidence they can trust them to walk alone. When the 
day comes that our spiritual children desire their independence 
may we not have to confess that they are unfit for it, and may 
they not have to feel that there is unwillingness on our part 
to entrust them with the control of their church. It should 
be a proud and glad day alike for them and for us when we 
can stand down and hand over to them full responsibility for 
the Ark of God and leave the guidance and control of the 
church of Christ in China to the Holy Spirit and the Chinese 
Christians. 

One fact needs impressing deeply on our minds, and that 
is, that there are to-day not less than seventy separate organiza- 
tions carrying on the work of the Protestant Christian church 
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in China. Shall we foreign missionaries leave these seventy 
separate organizations as a legacy to the young Christian 
church of China, or shall we not rather seek so to federate 
them that they may become a compact whole, units in one 
great organized church of Christ, united as one to do battle 
against the forces of evil and to work for the accomplishment 
of Christ’s kingdom? In view of the growing spirit of nation- 
ality in China, with the cry of ‘*China for the Chinese,’’ 
and complete independence from foreign control, and in 
view of the fact of the seventy separate organizations repre- 
senting Protestant missionary work in this land, are we not 
imperatively called upon by our loyalty to the ‘‘Great Head 
of the church’’ and in the interests of the church of Christ in 
China, to bring together our separate units and link them into 
a federation which shall be the germ of the united church of 
Christ in China ? 
I would like to note briefly in the second place : 


2. The Call of the World for Federation. 


This call to the federation of Christian organizations in 
China is fart of *a world-wide movement which is drawing 
man to man in spite of racial, national, and religious distinc- 
tions. This spirit and ideal found expression in a leading 
article which appeared a short time since in the .-China 
Daily News (May 24th): ‘‘ We have passed through the family 
and tribal stage into that in which the unit is the State, the largest 
organization as yet found practicable. What is now wanted is 
a new and greater unit to secure the advancement of the race.”’ 
Education, literature, commerce, and especially religion have 
been the factors drawing together these various national units 
into a closer community of interest and bond of brotherhood 
and creating ideals and aspirations looking towards the ‘* parlia- 
ment of man the federation of the world.’’ International 
societies and assemblies to discuss problems of labour, health, 
science, social questions, peace, suppression of vice, etc., are all 
the result of this community of interest and are the means of 
strengthening this world-wide brotherhood. The success of 
‘*Ksperanto,’’ the new world language, points in the same 
direction. I see that recently Dr. Clark, the founder of the 
Christian Endeavour movement, has suggested that Endeavourers 
all the world over should use this language for international 
work, conventions, etc. 
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3. The Call of the Church for Federation. 


Federation — union of forces—is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Christian church in all lands to-day. The 
corrupt stagnation of the uniformity of the church in the 
middle ages was followed by the renaissance without and the 
reformation within ; the former an intellectual and the 
latter a religious protest. The churches of the Reformation 
were the result. In matters of faith these were not a new 
creation ; their ritual, creed and government had their roots in the 
first four centuries of the Christian history and their ideals were 
those of the New Testament. For a long period the centrifugal 
forces, breaking away from the old centre—Rome—produced 
a succession of churches, each a little world in itself, revolving 
upon its own axis. The contrast from the dead uniformity 
of Roman Catholicism was most striking. (I do not forget the 
founding of the great religious orders, which were protests of 
spiritual forces against the world spirit zz the church and the 
world, but they did not lead to severance from the Catholic 
church). The reformation was as though a seed pod had burst, 
scattering its living germs of life in all directions which, taking 
root, soon sprang up as new and vigorous growths independent 
of the parent plant. It was a great protest of individualism 
refusing to be sacrificed on the altar of the church’s authority. 
The chief countries that took the lead in this protest— 
Germany and England—belonged to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The countries of the Latin race for the most part held back 
from the movement. Germany, Great Britain and America 
are to-day throbbing with energetic life. The Latin countries, 
excepting to some extent France, lack virility and power of 
initiative. Compare the United States and Canada with Mexico 
and the countries of South America. Could the contrast be 
greater? Where there is no liberty of conscience, there is 
stunted growth all round; freedom of thought is necessary to 
the full development of manhood. If foot-binding is an evil, 
how much greater an evil must be the binding of the mind and 
conscience. We have glanced then at the great centrifugal 
movement of Protestantism—the expulsion of living seeds from 
the pod of the church. Now let us consider the great centrz- 
petal movement which is taking place in the churches in our 
own day. A movement which, where its laws are rightly 
understood and carried out does not destroy the centrifugal or 
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individualistic force, but adds a new force which, working in 
conjunction with it, produces not the inertness and stagnation of 
an enforced uniformity, but an equilibrium of forces such as 
we see in the mighty and harmonious movements of our solar 
system. This attraction of the various units of the church toa 
new centre, and the resultant harmonious working of the parts as 
one great whole, is, then, the outstanding feature characterizing 
the religious and ecclesiastical life of our own day. When I 
speak of the attraction of the units to a new centre I do not 
forget that at no time has Christ, as the life-giving centre of 
the church, ever been absent. If He had been at any time 
absent, the church, which is His body, must have ceased to live. 
But it was as though one of the planets in the solar system 
had attempted to capture the sun and imprison it in itself, 
using its force to draw into and absorb zy itself all the other 
planets. This centre was self-made and unreal. ‘This bold and 
ambitious policy of Rome was carried to its logical conclusion at 
the Council of Trent, where the doctrine of transubstantiation 
and the infallibility of the Pope as God’s vice-gerent on earth 
were boldly affirmed and the machinery of the inquisition re- 
organized to force man’s will into subjection to‘its authority. 
As Milton puts it in another connection, 
‘* Aspiring to set himself in glory above his peers 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High.” 

Against this, Protestantism was, as we have seen, a revolt. 
In refusing to recognize Rome as a centre the church, however, 
was in danger of finding its component units (each making an 
orbit for itself), acting, not as planets, part of an orderly and har- 
monious system, but rather as comets. As the science of astron- 
omy puts it: ‘‘ The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular ; 
the orbits of comets, on the other hand, present every variety 
of eccentricity.’ Here then came in the constraint of the new 
centripetal force. Over against the freedom of thought and will, 
and the liberty of the conscience, came the constraining power of 
the living Christ, to whom all alike perforce yielded obedience. 
Loyalty to Christ was made supreme and the wills of men 
became more and more blended into oneness with His, harmony 
began to grow out of discord, union take the place of disunion, 
and to-day we see the various units, without losing their own 
individuality and freedom, growing into a new and harmonious 
whole. The new Catholicism which is in course of development 
to-day differs very markedly from the old Catholicism. The 
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spiritual forces of the early Christian church by God’s provi- 
dence were poured into the mould of imperialistic Rome, the 
church first finding protection under its shadow, then having 
passed through its baptism of fire, winning for itself a place of 
influence and power in the empire, shaping and being shaped by 
‘‘Timperial Rome,’’ and then, as that empire declined and fell, 
taking its place as the great world Power, ruling the nations, 
much as Rome had done on aristocratic and imperialistic lines. 

In the course of the centuries, as the human race developed 
under the influences of religion, education and commerce, the 
centre of power was gradually transferred from the few to the 
many, and government by democracy, the will of the people 
acting through its elected representatives, took the place of 
government by the one or the few. The new Catholicism is 
the pouring of the forces of the Christian church into this new 
mould which that same providence of God has prepared. It 
is a free, democratic and federated Catholicism, a willing co- 
operation of equals acting under a common impulse, and not a 
Catholicism of uniformity under absolutism. That is, it is a 
Catholicism in which each individual unit derives its life direct 
from the incarnate Christ through His gift to them of the 
indwelling Spirit, and it is the possession of this common 
life that links the individuals with groups and through which 
the federated groups become the Catholic church of Christ. 
It is, in short, a ¢heocratic democracy such as God prepared 
for His chosen people, but which they failed to live up to. 
The new seat of authority is to be found not in the one or 
the few who are in the high places of any church, but in the 
voice of the Holy Spirit speaking through those who possess the 
divine life, first as zxdividuals, then as a church, and finally 
through the codified laws of the kingdom, viz., the Word of 
God. ‘There is, therefore, a three-fold basis for authority, each 
acting as a check on the others, but all alike demanding the 
presence of, and absolute loyalty to, the living Spirit of the 
Christ, who is the one and only Head of the church. 

This great movement which I have named the Mew Catholic- 
tsm is rapidly transforming Protestantism, with its historic 
negations and its all too provincial conception of the church, 
into a great, free, united and spiritual Catholic church. The 
first historical manifestation of this new Catholicism was, strange 
as it may seem to some of us, the great Oxford or Tractarian 
movement of 1830-40. It was a powerful and effective protest 
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against a provincial view of the church, against the confining 
of the church’s life to sectarian, national and geographical limi- 
tations. It was a protest against the centrifugal tendencies of 
Protestantism. Unhappily, as it seems to me, many of the leaders 
failed to shake themselves free from the old imperialistic con- 
ceptions of Catholicity, and, missing the true and only satisfactory 
solution, were drawn into the fold of Rome. But the germ 
thought of the movement, the corporate life of all the disciples of 
Christ, members of the one church supreme and universal, has, 
from that time, been working like leaven among Christians, 
uniting them into closer fellowship with each other and 
drawing the various groups of Christians into closer union 
and more harmonious effort in Christian work. Perhaps the 
most striking result of this new movement is the ‘‘ Free Church 
Federation’? which has linked into one great organization 
all the evangelical churches in England outside the Church of 
England. ‘The whole country is mapped out into districts, in 
each one of which there is a Free Church Council, each church 
as a unit electing its representatives, lay and clerical. These 
District Councils consult on all matters dealing with the welfare 
of the churches and the application of the Christian spirit and 
ideals to the social and religious problems of their respective 
districts. These district unions are linked together into County 
Unions, and these again into a National Council, with a 
president and other officers elected annually and with a per- 
manent secretary and staff. In this Free Church Federation 
we have a precedent and a model for the proposed closer federa- 
tion of the seventy Protestant organizations now engaged in 
Christian work in this country. By such a federation our 
work would be immensely strengthened, there would be a 
conservation of energy, unity in attack upon the forces of 
darkness, and a manifestation to the Chinese and the world of 
the Christian spirit of unity. The Chinese Christians, too, would 
feel that they belonged to one great organization, an army in 
which the separate units were not each fighting independently 
and irrespective of the others, but in intelligent and happy 
co-operation under trusted leadership. 

Another result of this cextripetal or new Catholic move- 
ment has been the bringing into corporate union sections of 
the church that are closely allied to each other, and thus lessen- 
ing the number of denominations and helping to close the 
breach caused by ‘‘our unhappy divisions.’? In Scotland the 
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Congregationalists and Evangelical Union united, followed later 
by the United and Free Presbyterians forming one United 
Free church. Three of the smaller Methodist bodies in England 
are on the point of becoming one, the first step in the union 
into one great church of all the Methodist bodies in England, 
which it is hoped will be accomplished in the course of a few 
years. ‘This union has already taken place in all the British 
colonies. A more striking union is in course of consummation 
in the dominion of Canada between three different and more 
widely separated denominations—the Baptist, Congregationalist 
and the Methodist churches. We have not yet seen the end 
of this movement, not only towards oneness of heart, but also 
oneness of body ; but it is a movement that must not be unduly 
hastened. ‘Two pieces of metal must be first made white with 
heat before they can be welded into one solid bar. It requires 
the Pentecostal fire to make us willing and glad to have all 
things in common. 

And now let us ask ourselves what are the prospects of 
union amongst us here in China to-day. Much, thank God, 
has already been done, but much remains yet to be accom- 
plished. In the past we have had happy and effective union 
in Bible and tract work and in the dissemination of useful 
literature. We have had united prayer-meetings and meetings 
for consultation about our common work—the work of Areach- 
ing, healing and teaching—and we have had committees more 
numerous than may perhaps have been good for our health, but 
all helping us to know and respect and love each other better 
and teaching us to pull together in harness with others. Chris- 
tian Endeavour and Y. M. C. A. work, anti-opium and anti- 
foot-binding societies and such like have all been as shuttles 
weaving our separate denominational threads into a whole and 
making it into a fair pattern. But has not the time come when 
we must give to the world a more striking and convincing 
proof of our wzzty 2 ‘There are, as we have indicated, two lines 
on which we may proceed—that of corporate union and that 
of federated union. 

As regards the former we had a welcome illustration the 
other day in the union of the Northern and Southern branches 
of the American Presbyterian Church in the three provinces 
of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Hunan into one synod. The 
larger union of all the Presbyterian bodies in China into a 
Presbyterian church of Christ in China will also, it is hoped, soon 
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be happily consummated. The American Baptists, North and 
South, are also uniting in educational work. That is as it 
should be. If it is natural for birds of a feather to flock 
together, it should not be regarded as anything but the right 
and natural thing for the different branches of any one denom- 
ination to come together. 7Zhzs 7s nature and not the mtrace 
ulous or supernatural. ‘The miracle of grace will be seen 
when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together. This is a union of federation and not 
corporate union, 

The lamb and the kid and the calf in this vision of the 
millenium are not in fear of being devoured by the wolf and 
the leopard and the young lion. This federated union, or the 
union of different denominations in common work, has also very 
happily had a commencement in China. The union of the 
English Baptists and American Presbyterians for educational 
work in Shantung, of the L. M. S. and the American Board 
and American Presbyterians for educational and medical work in 
Peking and Tungchow, of the English Presbyterian Mission and 
the L. M. S. for educational work in Amoy, of the American 
Methodists and the Foreign Christian Mission in Nanking, are 
a few illustrations of this kind of union that occur tome. As 
yet, so far as I know, we have nothing of the sort in Shanghai. 
I would venture to suggest that a beginning might well be 
made by establishing in Shanghai and in other centres a wxzon 
normal college. ‘The Chinese Educational Association in 
Shanghai have eight zorma/l schools with 560 students. We 
Christian educationists should surely be up and doing, for 
well-trained Christian teachers, male and female, are sadly 
needed. Later on perhaps something also might be attempted 
in the way of a union medical school, and, though the prob- 
lems would be much greater, a «zon theological college. 

The missionary body and the Christian church in China 
are under a deep debt of obligation to the earnest, patient, and 
successful efforts of the friends in North China and especially 
Peking in the cause of union. The Pei-tai-ho Conference of 
August, 1904, and the Peking Conference of September, 1905, 
have shown conclusively that there is a rising tide in the 
churches in favour of union. 

The steps to be taken to float the movement are as fol- 
lows :—The provinces of China are grouped into four divistons— 
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Northern, Western, Central and Southern. Each division has a 
secretary appointed by the Peking Committee. It is the duty of 
these four secretaries to take steps to form four Dzviszonal Com- 
mittees, one in each district. Each mission working in that 
district to count as a unit and elect its representative. Each 
Divisional Committee is to meet this summer, if possible, and 
elect the Representative Council, viz., one foreign and one 
Chinese for every 100 missionaries. Working out the figures, 
as far as I am able, it gives a Representative Council of twenty- 
one foreign and twenty-one Chinese, viz.:— 


N. 621 missionaries. 6 foreign representatives and 6 Chinese representatives, 


W. 210 ” 2 ” ” 2 ” ”» 

C. 795 ” 8 ” ” 8 ” ” 

S. 527 ” 5 ” ” 5 ” ” 
2,153 21 21 


This Representative Council is to take into consideration 
the tentative scheme of federation drawn up by the Peking 
Committee on Union and to present a report on this and other 
matters to the Centenary Conference of 1907 for its consideration 
and revision. Now a word on this tentative scheme. With 
your permission I would make a few suggestions for considera- 
tion and discussion. 

TENTATIVE SCHEME. 

Title.—Instead of “The Federation of the Christian 
Churches in China’’ I would suggest the following :— 

1. Zztle.—‘* The Chinese Church Federation.’’ 

2. Object.—(1) ‘*To federate all Christian churches in 
China with a view to closer union hereafter.’’ I would add (2) 
and with a view to more effective work. (3). To secure also 
through its executive a responsible and effective organ for 
voicing the thoughts and policy of the churches. 

3. To provide in its executive a medium of communica- 
tion between the federate churches and (1) the Chinese govern- 
ment. (2). The governments of other lands with whom it 
may be necessary in the interest of the Chinese and others to 
communicate. (3). Other Christian churches, whether in China 
or in other lands. 

In this way by official mavnzfestos the federated church 
may give expression to its thought and ideals, and by the action 
of the executive its decisions may be made effective. In this 
tentative scheme I see no difficulty whatever in the way of this 
great and much longed for work of federation being accepted 
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by all, whether individual missionaries or societies, until we 
come to Methods, Section 3, Work ; Sub-sections 1, 2 and 6, we 
can all agree upon, but after carefully reading through this 120 
pages Report, ‘‘ Records of a Conference on Federation held in 
Peking, 1905,’’ I venture to suggest to the Representative 
Council that in presenting their report to the 1907 Conference 
they omit sub-sections 3, 4 and 5, as it is very evident that there 
are still grave difficulties in the way of securing conscientious 
unanimity on these points. Don’t endanger the cause of 
federation by raising debateable points at this stage but /rst 
make quite sure of federation itself then apply tts details. Union 
on these will, I firmly believe, come in the near future; don’t 
unduly force the pace. On the question of the need for federation 
we stand, I believe, as one. Let us strike then while the iron is 
hot. There is one other point to be considered. If this new 
Federated Council is formed, what is to become of the Mission- 
ary Alliance? Shall it be merged in the new organization or 
not? If, as I hope, the Federated Council widens its scope and 
becomes the official executive voice of the churches, there 
would be no need for its separate existence. There is also the 
Evangelical Alliance which covers partly the same ground. 
I would suggest that the executives of these two Societies put 
themselves into touch with the Representative Council when it 
is elected, with a view to union if it is deemed advisable. 
I trust the organization of the federation will be on the lines 
of the very successful Free Church Council in England, viz., 
District Councils, electing members to Provincial Councils, and 
these electing members to the National Council; the latter hav- 
ing one foreign and one Chinese paid permanent secretary and 
an executive and president elected annually. 

Should we not here in the Shanghai district form ourselves 
into a District Council or Advisory Committee similar to that in 
West China without delay? say in the early autumn. ‘There 
are many pressing questions, such as the division of the field, 
overlapping, the status of church membership, our relations to 
the officials, to the Roman Catholic Church and its propoganda 
(not in any spirit of provocation or attack but in the cause of 
union), united efforts in evangelistic work and special missions 
for revival, work through the Christian Press and secular 
Press, etc., etc. 

This would bring to a practical test our ideals and aspirations 
in the direction of union, and if acted upon afford us a means 
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of becoming well drilled and disciplined soldiers in the Army of 
Union. In the early part of my paper I spoke of the call that 
comes to us to union and the federation of our forces as three-fold : 

(1). The call from China in view of the rising national 
spirit. 

(2). The call of the world, the drawing into closer union 
of man as man, the vision of the federation of the race. 

(3). The call of the church, the great centripetal move- 
ment, the growing spirit of Catholicity. 

Now let me close with a fourth and last great call—the 
greatest call of all to federation and union, viz., the Cad/ of 
Christ. Above all other voices the call of Christ rings in 
our ears. ‘‘That they may all be one that the world may 
believe that Thou didst send me.’’ (John xvii. 21). It 
was His dying request. In that wonderful chapter which 
gives us Christ’s sacrificial prayer, He unveils to us His 
heart. He permits us to stand in that Sacred Presence 
Chamber, where He and the Father are holding communion 
together, and the burden of the prayer that He permits us to 
overhear is that we, His disciples, may manifest to the world 
the spirit of love and union which is the God-like antithesis of 
the hatreds, and discords, and divisions of those who are the 
children of darkness. So the world seeing this spirit of loving 
unity in the followers of Christ may come to believe that He 
is the God-sent Saviour and the Prince of Peace. A new 
commandment I give unto you that ye love one-another. If ye 
love me, ye will keep my commandments. Dear friends, let us 
love one another as He gave us commandment. Let us satisfy 
the longing of His heart ‘‘that we ‘may all be one.’? ‘‘ And 
when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common, and great power and great grace was upon them all.”’ 

Psalm 133 :— 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity. 

It is like the precious ointment upon the head that ran 
down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to 
the skirts of his garments. 

As the dew of Hermon and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord commanded 
the blessing even life for evermore. 
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Zn Memoriam :—Bishop Schereschewsky. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. F. R. GRAVES, D.D. 


The life of Bishop Schereschewsky was such a remarkable one 
and the work which he accomplished for China was so great that his 
death in Tokio on the 15th of September demands more than a 
passing notice. Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky was born 
May, 1831, in the town of Tauroggen, in Russian Lithuania; his 
parents being Jews. In the autumn of 1854 he came to the United 
States, where he embraced Christianity and became a student at the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. He was ordained July, 
1859, by the elder Bishop Boone, and immediately after went with 
him to China, where he was ordained priest on Sts. Simon and Jude’s 
Day, 1860, in the Church of Our Saviour, Shanghai. He remained 
in Shanghai for two years, studying both the Shanghai colloquial 
and the Mandarin, together with classical Chinese, and then moved 
to Peking and resided there for thirteen years, from 1862 to 1875. 
He was engaged in mission work, but his chief occupation, as 
throughout his long life, was the translation of the Bible. He 
translated the entire Old Testament into Mandarin, working alone 
at the task, while the New Testament was being translated by a 
committee. This translation has been the one in common use in 
China since it was completed, and in its revised form holds its place 
to-day. ...In 1865, in conjunction with Dr. Burdon, afterwards 
Bishop of Victoria, he translated the Prayer Book into Mandarin. 

In 1868 he was married at Shanghai to Miss Susan M. Waring 
and in 1875 returned with his wife and two children to the United 
States on furlough. In the autumn of the same year he was 
appointed by the House of Bishops to the Bishopric of Shanghai, but 
declined. He was again appointed in 1876, and after much doubt 
and hesitation finally accepted and was consecrated in Grace Church, 
New York, October 3, 1877. In the meantime he had employed 
himself in soliciting funds for founding a college in China, and 
upon his return in 1878 the property at Jessfield was bought and 
the corner stone of the first St. John’s College laid on Easter Mon- 
day, 1879. St. Mary’s Hall, a school for girls, was also founded on 
the same piece of property. 

In 1879 the Bishop translated the Prayer Book into Wén-li. 
About this time the station at Wuchang was left without a mission- 
ary and the Bishop moved with his family to Wuchang and under- 
took the work of that station and the building of a church in 
addition to his work of translation and the regular duties of the 
episcopate. Here in the summer of 1881 he was stricken with 
paralysis, which deprived him both of his speech and of the use of his 
limbs and compelled him to go to Europe for special treatment. His 
health became comparatively restored, but the loss of power in his 
limbs and the difficulty of speech still remained. Under the circum- 
stances he felt that he must resign the episcopal office, which he did 
in the autumn of 1883. 

In 1886 he returned to the United States with his family and 
began what was the most remarkable period of his career. He 
determined to continue his work of the translation of the Bible. 
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He was unable to speak clearly enough to be understood by a 
Chinese scribe, even had such help been procurable, but he went to 
work by means of a typewriter, which he could only operate with 
one finger on account of his infirmity, to revise his translation of the 
Old Testament. Working as has ever been his custom eight hours 
a day he was able to finish this in a year. Then began the greater 
work of making a complete translation of the Bible into easy Wén-li. 
The work occupied him seven years, and was necessarily done in 
romanised text, which was afterwards written out in China into 
Chinese character. The work was done from the original Hebrew 
and Greek, and was finally published in 1902 by the American Bible 
Society. In 1895 the Bishop came back to Shanghai to carry out his 
work of transferring the romanised text of his translation into the 
character, and lived there for about two years. He then moved to 
Japan, where the work was being printed, for greater convenience 
in proof-reading and correction of the text. Ever since he has gone 
on steadily with his work by the help of two scribes, the one a 
Chinese and the other a Japanese. The Wén-li translation pub- 
lished, he revised his mandarin translation and then undertook the 
preparation of a Reference Bible for the American Bible Society. 
Of late he has been engaged upon a translation of the Apocrypha, 
which his death left unfinished. Besides the work which the Bishop 
did in Chinese he had, while in Peking, partly finished a diction- 
ary of the Mongolian language. 

Bishop Schereschewsky was a scholar and a born linguist, and 
he steadily perfected himself for the work of translation by the 
most exact and laborious study. Hebrew was his by his birth and 
the classical tongues by his later education, and on coming to China 
he went further in his researches into oriental languages, above all 
devoting himself to Chinese, in which he was a master. One may 
say that with him we have bid farewell to the old type of missionary 
scholar, the man who lived for and in the Chinese language and 
literature, men like Legge and Faber and Edkins, who gave them- 
selves to this one pursuit, and to whom classical Chinese was an ideal. 

The thing which lies on the very surface of this long life of 
Bishop Schereschewsky is its entire simplicity. He had literally 
one object, to make plain the Word of God to the Chinese. All his 
study and effort, the laborious acquisition of many tongues and of 
much learning was strictly devoted and consecrated to this end. For 
year after year he worked alone, in health and in sickness, crippled 
for the long space of twenty-five years in a way which would have 
kept back most men from any work at all, unknown to the world 
outside his study and the few friends who understood and apprecia- 
ted the greatness of his purpose. Day by day, without rest or 
intermission, he toiled on, doing this one thing and doing it as well 
as he could. ‘There is a deep sense of mission, of being set apart 
to do this task in such a life as he lived. He was a born translator. 
If his duties as Bishop were accepted because he felt that it was a 
duty that was laid upon him, still his work as translator of the 
Bible was foremost in his thought, and not even the weakened body 
could keep back the strong, clear, well-furnished mind from the 
work it had set itself. The lessons of faith, and patience, and a 
single clear aim in life are plain for us all. 
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He was a man also of large ideas. This was partly so because 
he lived in the scholar’s atmosphere, in communion with the great in 
literature, but in the practical field also he showed this quality. 
The first work of his short episcopate was to found St. John’s 
College and St. Mary’s Hall, with clear foresight of the part which 
Christian education had to play in the regeneration of China. In 
intercourse with him you were always conscious of a certain wideness 
of view coupled with the fact of his intense concentration on the 
great work of his life, his Chinese Bible. 

He always faced death with calmness and would often speak 
quietly of its approach, only expressing the wish that he might 
be spared to finish the task which he had set before him. In 
the providence of God this was granted to him. It was character- 
istic that when death came he met it seated in his chair, the chair 
in which he had worked so long, and met his end fearlessly and in 
the confidence of a certain faith. 





gn Memoriam. 
MRS. ROBERT CASE BEEBE. 


On the eighth of July, at Meadville, Pennsylvania, after a linger- 
ing illness of nearly two years’ duration, there passed to the Home 
bevond this estimable woman, faithful wife and mother, constant 
friend and earnest missionary. 

Harriet Linn was born in Ohio, of earnest, Christian parents. 
Her father was a physician. She received her education at Alle- 
gheny College, graduating from that institution with high honors. 
So highly did the authorities of her alma mater value her abilities 
and character, that they selected her, from among many, to become 
the first preceptress of their institution. President Crawford at her 
funeral service said: ‘‘ Coming to the service of the college ten years 
after she left it, I found her influence still present and the name of 
Harriet Linn Beebe spoken with regard and affection.’’ 

In 1884 she came with her husband, Dr. Robert C. Beebe, to 
China and to Nanking. This city was then practically unoccupied 
by missionaries; the China Inland and the Presbyterian Missions 
having had but a precarious foothold prior to this time. So that 
the changes that Mrs. Beebe saw in this city during the time of her 
missionary life were very great. From the first she made many 
friends among the women of the city—those that were at that time 
accessible. And when the news of her death reached here there 
were sincere mourners among these, to many of whom she had been 
a Dorcas. 

In character Mrs. Beebe impressed one with her hopefulness 
and her broad vision. She seemed never to be pessimistic or 
despondent. She did not look on the dark side of things unless it 
was the better to remedy some difficulty or find a way out. All of 
her associates in missionary circles regarded her as a trusty friend 
and a wise counselor. In regard to her Christian life, President 
Crawford said of her: ‘‘ At the time of her conversion she gave 
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herself to God once and for all. She never thought of taking back 
the offering. Whatever else might be true or not true she never 
doubted her faith in God. Her life was marked by unusual devo- 
tion. She saw all things in relation to the object of her highest 
devotion—God. In Him she lived and moved. Her devotion to 
husband and children was richer because of her noble devotion to 
God. Her devotion to the church of her choice, and to the work of 
Christ in the world, was because of her devotion to Him who, with 
pierced hands, lifted empires off their hinges and turned the stream 
of centuries out of its channel. Such quiet, simple, earnest devotion 
to God, to home and to noble endeavor I have seldom witnessed.” 
Her spirit was well expressed by the hymn she loved most, 
‘‘ My times are in thy hand: 

My God, I wish them there ; 

My life, my friends, my soul, I leave 

Entirely to thy care.’’ 

‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord: Even so, saith the 

Spirit; for they rest from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.”’ 


G.A.S. 





Educational Department. . 


Rev. A. S. MANN, £dvtor. 








Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 





Educational Association for Fukien Province. 


GENERAL meeting of the Educational Association for 

A Fukien Province was held in the church at Ku-liang on 

August 2oth, 1906, at 9.30 a.m. The president, Rev. 

Geo. S. Miner, was in the chair. After devotional exercises the 

minutes of the meeting in 1905 and the treasurer’s accounts 
for the past year were read. 

Twenty-seven persons present then indicated their desire to 
become members of the Association, and were enrolled as such. 
(The total membership now numbers 94 names.) Questions 
concerning the organization of the Association, whether it 
should continue to include the whole province or only part of it, 
were referred to the Executive Committee to be elected at this 
meeting. A committee to nominate the officers for the ensuing 
year was appointed. 
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Out of the reading of the minutes there arose a discussion 
of the relation between missionary and government schools and 
co-operation of missionaries with the government officials in 
their educational scheme. Revs. White, Williams, Jones, and 
Warnshuis took part in this discussion, referring for the most 
part to what they had been able to do along these lines during 
the past year. 

The report of the Committee on Day-schools, appointed last 
year, was read by the chairman, Rev. Lewis Hodous. Follow- 
ing the reading of this report the discussion of its recommenda- 
tions was opened by Revs. Beard and White. 

It was then moved that the next meeting of the Association 
be held the next morning at 9.30 o’clock to continue this 
discussion. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported as follows :— 
For President - - 2 - - Rev. F. E. BLAND. 

», Vice-President - - - - Miss BONAFIELD. 
» Secretary-Treasurer - - - Rev. A. L. WARNSHUIS. 
» Members of Executive Committee Rev. Ll. Hopous and Miss LAMBERT, 


The report was adopted and these officers declared elected. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 


The meeting was again in Ku-liang church, according to 
adjournment of the previous day. After devotional exercises, 
the minutes of the session of the day before were read and 
approved. 

The Executive Committee reported regarding the organiza- 
tion of the Association, recomménding that it continue to 
include the whole province. These recommendations were 
amended and then adopted as follows: ‘That the Executive 
Committee consist of a President, Vice-President, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, and one member from each of the Missions laboring 
in the province, namely, American Board, M. E. M. (Foochow), 
M. E. M. (Hinghua), C. M. S., C. E. Z. M.S., L. M.S., E. P. 
M., A. R. C., and Y. M. C. A. 

The motion was made and carried that each mission should 
be asked to elect its own representative on the Executive 
Committee. 

The Executive Committee further recommended that the 
Association instruct the secretary to issue an annual, or if 
possible a semi-annual, Journal of the Association, to include 
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the reports of its committees and all items and questions of 
interest to the educationists in the province. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 

The Executive Committee further recommended that a 
committee be appointed to consider the problems connected 
with boarding-schools, both boys’ and girls’, and report on these 
next year; and they nominated the following to be that com- 
mittee :—Rev. A. S. M. Anderson, Chairman; Miss Lambert, 
Miss Bonafield, Miss M. E. Talmage, Miss E. J. Newton, Rev. 
E. H. Smith, Rev. U. R. Jones, Mr. T. Woods. ‘These recom- 
mendations were adopted. 

The same committee also recommended that a Committee 
on Government Relations be appointed, to be ready to advise 
individual missionaries in the province regarding such questions, 
and, should occasion arise, to discuss these questions with the 
Provincial Authorities. As such committee, they nominated 
Rev. W. L. Beard, Rev. Wm. C. White, Rev. P. W. Pitcher, 
Miss Faithful-Davis. ‘The recommendation with the nomina- 
tions was adopted. 

The recommendations of the Committee on the Day-schools 
were then discussed, amended, and adopted seriatim. They are 
as follows :— 

‘¢y, That as far as possible we put our schools into well- 
aired, well-lighted, clean places, with two or more rooms and a 
playground. 

‘¢2. That we furnish our schools with maps, charts, 
desks, etc. 

‘3, (a) That the secular part of the curriculum of our 
day-schools be enlarged and made equal to that of the govern- 
ment schools of the same grade. (4) That as far as possible the 
pupils be taught in classes. 

‘*4, That a closer connection be established between our 
higher schools and the day-schools. 

‘*s5. That present conditions urgently demand that missions 
co-operate in securing specialists to take charge of normal 
training of day-school teachers.’’ 

The motion was made and carried that the Executive 
Committee appoint a committee to arrange for the preparation 
of a map of Fukien Province to be used in our schools. 

The ‘‘ Question Box’’ was opened, and the questions were 
answered by various persons. Among them the following 
series of questions was referred to the Executive Committee, 
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that one or two persons might be appointed to answer these 
questions next year. 

** Some Questions Relative to Educational Work concerning 
Chinese Christian Character. 


‘*T. Consider the average church member in comparison 
with :— 

a. A religious fellow-countryman. (What elements of 
religious belief does he hold in common ?) 

6. A good Confucianist. (What is the Christian’s character 
with regard to those virtues which are conspicuously lacking in 
the former, viz., truthfulness, honesty, faithfulness, forgive- 
ness, etc. ?) 

c. His fellow-Christian in Western lands. 

d. His fellow-countryman in his home life. (How are his 
home relations, family institutions, etc., affected by his faith ?) 


‘*TI. Consider the Christianity of the Chinese as affected 
by their pre-Christian or national ideals. Have these qualities 
which have hitherto been the stability and genius of this race 
been retained in the presentation of Christian truth, e.g., 

a. Their reverence for authority. (Is the alleged indict- 
ment against the present generation of western educated 
Christian students, of headstrongness, immoderateness, irksome- 
ness of restraint, etc., merited ?) 

&. Their splendid conception of the unity of the race, with 
its realization that it is the sum of all the past and its high 
sense of responsibility to the future. 

c. Their virtues of perseverance, patience, self-control. 
(Is there any evidence that the strong influence of Westerners, 
whose impatience in comparison with the Chinese is admitted, 
and whose passion for speed and competition is rapidly being 
communicated to this nation, has had any detrimental effect on 
these qualities ?) 

d. Their combination of high literary attainments with 
lowly social status and simplicity of life. (Is there no reason 
to fear that some of the artificialities of our civilization being 
introduced, this commendable view may be destroyed? The 
student from our large foreign institutions, whether boy or girl, 
already demands better food, clothing, and housing. Also 
the very purpose of our educational work, which we say is to _ 
produce character, seems almost obscured by the elaborateness 
of and the stress we lay upon these externalities. ) 
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“III. The attitude of missionaries towards these and 
kindred Chinese ideas. (Should we try to give scope for their 
expression and embodiment and be careful not to dominate too 
much the thought of our Chinese brethren, that they may realize 
their own spiritual consciousness? Is there any use in trying 
to feproduce any foreign type of Christian among these people, 
the content of whose mind and heart is so diverse from those 
who have introduced Christianity to them ?)”’ 

It was moved and carried that the recommendations of the 
Committee on Day-schools should be sent by the secretary to 
the secretary of each Mission in the province. 

It was also moved and seconded that the secretary should 
send a copy of the minutes with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Day-schools to the CHINESE RECORDER for 
publication. 

The minutes were read and approved, and the meeting 
then adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


On August 22nd the Executive Committee met and 
appointed Rev. Lewis Hodous as the committee to arrange for 
the preparation of a map of Fukien Province. 

They also resolved that the questions concerning education 
and Chinese Christian character should be referred to Rev. 
J. E. Walker, D.D., and Rev. F. E. Bland for reply. 

It was also resolved that the ‘‘Journal’’ to be published 
should contain an English translation of the government cur- 
ricula for primary, grammar, and middle schools. 


A. L. WARNSHUIS, 
Secretary. 





More about Military Training. 


N the July issue of the RECORDER an article appeared in 
this department in defence of military education in mission 
schools. This article was recently subjected to a thorough- 

going critricism in a leading editorial in the Shanghai Mercury 
(September 29); the writer taking the position that militarism 
in any form is inconsistent with Christianity and that con- 
sistency demands that mission schools refrain entirely from 
military training. As the editorial challenges reply we do not 
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like to let the other side of the case go by default when there 
is something to be said in its defence. 

But let us concede first that the position that Christianity 
is absolutely and unalterably irreconcilable with war in any 
form is a very strong one. Certain of the teachings of the 
New Testament are direct prohibitions of personal violence and 
are clearly applicable to the spirit of warfare. No sincere 
follower of our Lord wishes to diminish their significance or 
do aught to weaken the attitude that Christianity takes before 
the world as a preacher of the Gospel of Peace. War has, even 
of late years, been all too prevalent in the world, and the 
warlike spirit is too strong to-day. It is one of the most dis- 
couraging things imaginable that even now with the path lying 
clear before us leading to a better state of affairs we are so 
slow in following it. 

3ut yet military service is a reality in the world and war 
is an ever-present contingency, and the sincere Christian, if he 
is not going to accept the doctrine of non-resistance, must be 
prepared to give a reasonable answer to those who charge him 
with inconsistency to his religion. 

The defence, then, of the possibility of righteous warfare 
lies in the fact that certain Christian duties are at times mutually 
exclusive, so that we must choose which of them have the most 
imperative claim on our obedience. For example, there may 
be a conflict between benevolence and the need of discipline in 
our social relationships, as we see if we contrast the texts: 
‘‘Give to every man that asketh of thee,’?* and ‘‘We com- 
manded you that if any will not work, neither should he eat.’’t 
Se likewise with the duties of living in peace with all men 
and of enforcing justice and order, which latter is recognised 
in the New Testament as a prerogative and duty of the state; 
so that through our allegiance to the state we may find it 
necessary to perform acts which are forbidden to us in a private 
capacity. 

Holding such views as these we can defend ourselves from 
a charge of inconsistency. _ But when we turn to the editorial of 
the Mercury we find that the writer assumes too much. He 
refers to ‘‘the well-known grounds on which the Society of 
Friends has always avoided the very appearance of militarism, 
grounds which we believe are held to be theoretically good by 





* Luke vi. 30. 
{ II Thess iii. ro. 
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the vast majority of Christian believers.’’ On the basis of that 
presupposition the article is written and the attack directed 
against the previous writer in this department. 

But as a matter of fact it would probably be truer to say 
that the majority of Christian believers take the other position 
and would assert the possibility of warfare becoming the 
paramount duty of a nation, superseding the claims of all other 
obligations. Such being the case, the greater part of the argu- 
ment of our opponent falls to the ground, and the missionary 
may feel himself free to impart to the Chinese the same 
principles of government and civilization that he learned in his 
own home. 

The argument depends, as was pointed out above, upon ou1 
theory of the nature and functions of the state. Now the state, 
although natural in its origin, like the family, receives in the 
Bible a divine sanction, and is recognized as a part of God’s 
method in the disciplining and training of mankind. ‘‘ Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,’’ is not a 
grudging concession of a temporary right of taxation, but the 
requirement of a full and free submission to, and support of, the 
machinery of government; and this is the attitude adopted 
throughout the whole of the Bible. 

The chief function of the state, as is well known, is to 
protect the welfare and safety of its citizens, and in doing this it 
has power in both criminal and civil cases to do what the 
individual may not do, to punish evil and enforce justice. 
Moreover, as the state may protect itself against violence from 
within, so it may protect itself against violence from without. 
The state is more than the sum of individuals composing it, and 
it has rights and powers greater than any individual or group of 
individuals within it. It is the repository of justice and equity, 
and as between state and state there is on earth no power to 
adjudicate, so each state, avowing its responsibility toward God, 
must undertake the task of obtaining justice for its members 
and of protecting them in life, liberty, and honor. 

Such, as we understand them, are the principles upon 
which Christian civilization is based, and which we seriously 
and sincerely feel reflect the spirit of the New Testament. If 
we can bring to China a self-consciousness in its national life 
and a readiness to undertake the responsibilities which statehood 
means we feel that we shall have accomplished a part of our 
mission here. 
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Correspondence. 


AN INQUIRY. 


To the Editor of 
‘“THme CHINESE RECORDER.”’’ 


DEAR Sir: Do you know of any 
good translation of lLuther’s 
“Kin feste Burg is unser Gott’? 
and if so, would you kindly have 
it inserted in the RECORDER 
for the benefit of our Chinese 
churches? 


I am, yours truly, 
A; Be 


WORK FOR THE CHINESE BLIND. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tie CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: In connection with 
the Conference next year it is 
very desirable that there should 
be a meeting of those who are 
specially interested in the blind. 
Will missionaries who are teach- 
ing the blind, or who have made 
any experiments in this direction, 


please communicate with the 
undersigned or with Mr. W. 
Entwistle, Wesleyan Mission, 
Hankow? 


Yours truly, 
G. H. BONDFIELD. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Shanghai, October 26th, 1906. 





CHINESE TITLE FOR C. M. M. A. 
To the Editor of 

‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR Sir: At the previous 
meeting of the Central China 
Medical Missionary Association 
we found some difficulty in 
choosing a satisfactory Chinese 


title for our Association to print 
on our publications. 

Correspondence had revealed 
the fact that no Chinese title 
existed, even for the China Med- 
ical Missionary Association ! 

I was therefore instructed to 
write to the RECORDER, through 
you, and request ‘‘that a com- 
mittee be now formed to choose a 
permanent title for the C. M. M. 
A. and report to the general 
Medical Conference of next 
year.’’ I have written a similar 
letter to the editor of the China 
Medical Missionary Journal. 

I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
W. ARTHUR TATCHELL, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Wesleyan Mission Hospital, 
Hankow. 


FEDERATION AT KULING. 
To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: All who have the 
closer federation of the various 
churches in China at heart (are 
there any who have not?) will 
be interested in knowing what 
was done at Kuling during the 
past summer towards its con- 
summation. There was no gen- 
eral meeting on the subject, but 
there was a meeting of the 
Kuling Section of the Divisional 
Committee on Federation held in 
the church August 13th. Bishop 
Roots was chairman, and there 
were representatives from the 
following bodies: American So- 
cieties : Presbyterian, North and 
South, Methodist (North), Epis- 
copal, Disciples, Adventist. British 
Societies: London, Wesleyan, 
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Church of Scotland. The special 
object of the meeting was to 
elect delegates to the Representa- 
tive Council to meet in Peking. 
According to the scheme of 
representation suggested in the 
paper sent out by Dr. Cochrane 
from Peking, the Kuling Section 
was entitled to five foreign and 
five Chinese representatives. 
This gave rise to considerable 
discussion as to the advisability 
of electing Chinese delegates. 
It was finally resolved by un- 
animous vote that this should be 
the policy adopted. The five 
foreign delegates chosen were 
as follows: Bishop Roots, Revs. 
W.H. Watson, ‘TI. R. Kearney, 
A. Foster and Spencer Lewis. 
As there were no Chinese known 
personally to all present, these 
representatives were chosen after 
nomination by some _ foreigner 
with a statement of the qualifica- 
tions of the nominee for filling 
this responsible office. The 
question then arose as to how 
the measures that should after- 
ward be adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Council should be 
brought before the Centenary 
Conference in Shanghai, and in 
view of the fact that there is a 
committee on this very subject 
to report to the Centenary Con- 
ference, it was recommended that 
whatever measures the Repre- 
sentative Council should adopt, 
they should bring them before the 
Centenary Conference through 
the regularly constituted com- 
mittee, The meeting through- 
out was harmonious, and it was 
felt that a real step forward had 
been taken towards the realiza- 
tion of this great end. 


Yours truly, 
M. B. GRIER, 
Secretary for the Meeting. 


Hsiichoufu, via Chinkiang, China, 


The Chinese Recorder. 
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‘“UNION AND THE HOME 
BOARDS.”’ 
To the Editor of 
‘<TH CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: It was my privilege 
recently to read the Report of 
the Annual Meeting of the 
Secretaries of American and 
Canadian Missionary Societies, 
held at Nashville. Among much 
of interest to all missionaries 
there was a paper read on the 
proposed Church Union in Korea, 
and this was followed by a frank 
discussion. The writer of the 
paper was Dr. S. H. Chester (a 
Presbyterian secretary), and the 
tone and spirit of his address 
was on the whole sane and friend- 
ly, while subsequent speakers 
rejoiced in this latest manifesta- 
tion of the world-wide movement 
towards the re-union of Chris- 
tendom which issuch a significant 
feature of our day. As to the 
actual proposals before them, the 
secretaries naturally spoke with 
some hesitation and caution, for 
the official mind does not readily 
admit new ideas, nor hastily 
commit itself to definite forward 
movements of this nature. 

It will be remembered that the 
Conference of Missionaries and 
Korean Christians at Seoul was 
led to send home the following 
unanimous resolution: ‘ That the 
time is ripe for the establishment 
of ONE KOREAN PROTESTANT 
CHURCH to be called the Church 
of Christ in Korea.’’ 

Secretary Chester, while gene- 
rally sympathetic, made the fol- 
lowing astounding remark near 
the close of his paper :—‘‘ We 
would not throw any cold water 
on the zeal of our Korean 
brethren for Church Union. Per- 
haps the pentecostal atmosphere 
in which they have been living 
naturally causes them to look at 
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things rather from the stand- 
point of the ideal than of the 
practical,’’ etc. 

It is a relief to find that one of 
the assembled secretaries had 
the courage to challenge this 
extraordinary and perverted bit 
of reasoning. J. W. Conklin 
(secretary Reformed Church in 
America) said: ‘‘I enjoyed 
the paper that Dr. Chester 
brought before us, but there was 
one remark which I would per- 
haps question, that (fhe at- 
mosphere in Korea had been so 
pentecostal that the churches might 
be led to movements not practicable. 
I raise the question whether the 
atmosphere with us is not so un- 
pentecostal that our movements 
are too extremely practical. The 
pentecostal spirit is the spirit to 
trust in. ‘The Holy Spirit move- 
ment is the one that we can trust 
for guidance, and as I look at 
the creed that has been adopted 
by the Presbyterian churches of 
India and at the creed that has 
just been proposed by the Con- 
gregationalists, Methodist Pro- 
testants and Disciples in this 
country and see how the non- 
essentials are buried out of sight, 
I believe we ought not to hold 
back these native Christians as 
they want to get together. Tt is 
an instinct in the face of heathen- 
ism. They want to act solidly 
together, and we ought to say to 
them ‘ God speed you.’ ’”’ : 

Wise, true and noble words, 
showing that if in this vital 
matter of a united church in the 
face of idolatry and superstition 
we have to lead and set pace to 
the good people at home, yet we 
may be sure of the hearty sup- 
port of many of the friends of 
missions. I ask your readers to 
ponder Mr. Conklin’s utterance. 
Surely, if we have eyes to see 
and ears to hear, the Spirit of 
Christ in these days is leading 
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the church into a closer and 
more visible union, azd if 
His Spirit leads, all needed 
wisdom also will be granted to 
guide step by step in practical 
matters and to remove out of 
the way those obstacles and 
difficulties which bulk so large- 
ly in our view. The great 
thing is to humbly seek the 
mind of Christ, as, for instance, 
revealed in His great intercessory 
prayer. With God all things are 
possible (even the union on 
earth of that church which we 
all believe will be one for ever in 
heaven). ‘To make sure that we 
are in active co-operation with 
the divine purpose in our own 
time is the duty and privilege of 
every member of Christ’s body. 
Yours sincerely, 
EK. W. Burt. 
Weihsien. 
THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHINA. 
A PROTEST. 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: In your August issue, 
under the heading ‘ Progressive 
Presbyterian Union in Central 
China,’’ Mr. Hudson supplies us 
with this (to me) extraordinary 
paragraph, marked Article IV 
in the Synod of the Five Pro- 
vinces : ‘ This Synod now adopts 
the church standards previously 
used, namely, the existing trans- 
lations into Chinese of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, the Form of 
Government, and the like books 
(i.e., discipline, worship, etc.).’”’ 
Now these symbols are excel- 
lent, and with the interpretation 
put upon them by modern Pres- 
byterianism, I have long ago 
subscribed to their teaching, but 
I am amazed to find that the 
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missionaries of five provinces 
think it is a mark of ‘‘ progress” 
to ask the Chinese church at 
this stage of her career to adopt 
these books as her standards. 
Foreign missionaries have no 
right to make China the dump- 
ing ground for all the vagaries of 
occidentalism. I know thousands 
of Chinese Christians belonging to 
the Presbyterian church, amongst 
them some elders, who have 
never even heard of these books, 
and I know almost fifty elders 
who have never been asked to 
subscribe to them, and yet they 
have been invited to enter into 
corporate union with these very 
churches of the ‘ Five Provinces,’ 
upon whom is being fastened 
formularies which I am _ sure 
they do not quite understand 
and which if left to themselves 
they would not now adopt. Inthe 
name of spiritual liberty, and of 
a youth which has a great future 
before it, I protest against David 
being decked out in Saul’s ar- 
mour. I hold in high honour 
these noble symbols, but I object 
to their being brought into Cyz- 
nese Church Courts until such 
times as the Chinese are in a 
position to choose for themselves. 
But my objection covers much 
larger ground than this. For- 
eign missionaries are quite right 
in holding on to the old moor- 
ings so long as they feel them 
safe, and no one can object to 
their adopting amongst themselves 
any standards they please, but it 
is quite a different thing when 
their action involves the faith of 
thousands of Chinese who ought 
to be left to see spiritual truth 
through their own eyes. Union 
is everywhere in the air, and in 
ten years at the very most I 
should like to see one great 
United Church of China, but I feel 
strongly that some of our well- 
meant efforts towards union are 
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putting off the hour of its con- 
summation instead of bringing it 
nearer. Churches of the same 
ecclesiastical order are exhorted to 
unite not only for mutual 
strength, but also in order ¢hereby 
to prepare the way for union 
with other churches of a differ- 
ent polity. Now this to my 
mind is exactly where we are 
making a mistake, and the action 
of the ‘‘ Synod of the Five Pro- 
vinces’’ to which I have drawn 
attention, proves my point. All 
the churches of the same eccle- 
siastical order unite, but by their 
adopting certain ready-made 
doctrinal formularies of the West 
as the basis of that union they 
erect barriers around themselves 
which, so far as the Chinese are 
concerned, practically did not 
exist before union, and therefore 
the path towards union with other 
churches which have a different 
ecclesiastical order is made much 
more difficult than before the so- 
called union took place. If thereis 
to be any discussion about creeds 
and church polity let it be done 
amongst the foreigners them- 
selves. We have no right to 
prejudice the minds of our Chi- 
nese fellow-Christians by asking 
them to join us in Presbytery or 
Synod or Assembly on the basis 
of certain symbols which, if left to 
themselves, they would not now 
adopt. ‘To our shame be it said 
the barriers to complete union 
throughout all China are the 
creation of the foreigners only. 
The whole native Christian com- 
munity of China would unite 
to-morrow if left to themselves, 
for, thank God, they practically 
know nothing about our petty 
notions of ecclesiastical order 
and minutize of doctrine. ‘lo 
them God’s presence is wider 
than our broadest creeds and 
His temple bigger far than our 
grandest sanctuaries and His 
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love larger than our highest 
laws. Why then should we for- 
eigners commit the folly of drag- 
ging the Chinese churches at 
our heels and narrowing their 
vision to the limits of our own 
and perpetuating amongst them 
the petty little differences of 
ecclesiastical polity that make 
the mother churches of the West 
so ridiculous ? No missionary 
is worth his salt who cannot get 
himself out of the corner in 
which he was brought up and 
learn to see the crime of teach- 
ing his Chinese fellow-Christians 
the Shibboleths of party. 
PRESBYTER. 


PROTESTANT FEDERATION 
AGAINST FRESH DAN- 
GER IN CHINA. 


To the Editor of 
“Tie CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: There are now over 
fifty different missionary socie- 
ties at work here. It is utterly 
impracticable that the heads of 
these fifty societies should all 
have access to the highest Mi- 
nisters of State. A crowd cannot 
transact business. There must 
be chosen representatives. 

There are a dozen missionary 
societies, or more, working in 
several of the provinces. To 
have the head of each mission, 
however small and however in- 
experienced in China, confer 
with the governor or viceroy 
who rules fifty millions, on terms 
of equality, democratic or ecclesi- 
astical, is simply absurd and 
fraught with gravest dangers to 
all. 

The missionary associations 
of China have shown real wisdom 
in the selection of wise, experi- 
enced men to represent them 
locally. They wisely hold in 
theory that the united cause of 
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Christian missions is of far 
greater importance than the in- 
terest of any one denomination 
or nationality. 

It seems to me that what is 
wanted now is the extension 
of these missionary association 
theories and principles into the 
region of practical work for the 
good of all in city, province and 
empire. 

In view, therefore, of the recent 
recrudescence of  anti-foreign 
feeling in China, in view of the 
great desire of both foreign and 
Chinese authorities to have some 
responsible representatives to 
deal with, and in view of the im- 
portant question of the improved 
federation of the Protestant 
churches in China raised in a 
circular issued by the Peking As- 
sociation several months ago, the 
following plan of procedure is 
suggestcd :— 

1. That the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in each province elect a 
provincial council of three to 
five missionaries each, as far as 
possible, of not less than ten 
years’ experience in China, to 
represent the missionaries in all 
matters affecting Christian mis- 
sionaries in the province before 
the high provincial authorities, 
such as the viceroy, governor, 
treasurer and judge, but not 
necessarily resident in the pro- 
vincial capital, though desirable. 

2. That the provincial coun- 
cils of all the provinces of China 
shall elect from amongst their 
number a national council of 
five to seven missionaries, each 
of not less than fifteen years’ 
experience in China, to represent 
them in all matters affecting 
Christian missionaries before the 
central government in Peking, 
but not all necessarily resident 
in Peking, though desirable. 

3. That the native Protestant 
Christians shall also elect a pro- 
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vincial advisory council of three 
well educated native Christians, 
each of not less than ten years’ 
standing in the church, to repre- 
sent them before the missionary 
provincial council, who shall 
never take any important official 
action with the Chinese authori- 
ties without first consulting this 
native advisory council. 

4. That the native provincial 
councils of all the provinces of 
China shall elect from among 
their number a national advisory 
council of five members, each 
member of not less than fifteen 
years’ standing in the church, to 
represent them before the mis- 
sionary national council, who 
shall never take any important 
official action without first con- 
sulting the native national coun- 
cil 

5. That both the foreign and 
native councils should elect men 
who are not only loyal to the 
Christian faith but also accept- 
able to the Chinese authorities 
so as to reduce friction to a 
minimum and increase friendship 
and goodwill as much as possi- 
ble. 

NoTE.—1. In this early stage 
of Christian missions in China, 
when so few of the educated and 
intelligent of the Chinese have 
joined the Christian church, the 
missionaries must be regarded as 
the chief authorities in regulating 
church matters, but when the 
leading men in China enter the 
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Christian Church, as the leaders 
of other nations have done, then 
there will be no need of the mis- 
sionaries continuing the chief 
control. A rather large number 
is mentioned for each council 
because some of the missionaries 
will be away and it is always 
important to have a. sufficient 
number who are acquainted with 
precedents, and precedents are an 
immense security. against false 
steps. 

Norr.—2. Will not each Mis- 
sionary Society bring this matter 
up before his mission at their 
first Missionary Conference as 
owing to the late violence of the 
government we may need such a 
united organization for the safety 
of our lives again sooner than 
most people think. 

FOREWARNED! 


Written in 1903. 

P. S. Absence and other causes 
prevented the publication of this 
three years ago, but the boycotting 
and the massacres since justify 
the fears then. Probably we are 
in greater danger now than then. 
There is no harm in doing our 
utmost to avoid dangers. Some 
of the friendly officials are hoping 
that representative men should 
be chosen to meet them. Others 
are taking an inventory of mis- 
sion property in case of future 
riots and indemnity. This is 
ominous. 


F, 





Our Book Table. 


The Service of Missions to Science 
and Society. By W. W. Keen, 
M.D., LL.D. Amerian Baptist Mis- 
sion Union, Boston. Ten cents. 


This address was delivered at 
the anniversary meetings held 
last May, and shows in a 
scholarly manner the large part 


Christian missions have had, not 
only in the work of evangeliza- 
tion, but also in the development 
of literary, scientific and sociolog- 
ical studies. Whilst the chief 
function of the missionary is the 
teaching of the Gospel, the cir- 
cumstances of his environment 
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so bring him into contact with 
ignorance and disease that he is 
led to participate in educational 
and medical work. ‘The necessi- 
tv for recreation on the part of 
such men and women of activity 
and education leads to pursuits, 
the results of which, while great 
in themselves, may well come 
under the common class of ‘‘ by- 
products.”’ 


TH Sk Te RR. 


We understand that there are 
frequent enquiries from all parts 
of the empire with regard to the 
methods of church government 
in the Amoy district. Our 
readers will no doubt be glad to 
see that a copy of the Rules 
adopted by the Amoy Synod can 
be obtained for ten cents on 
application to the Rev. A. L. 
Warnshuis, Reformed Church 
Mission, Amoy. 





ti Fy ff 4]. In Mandarin, compiled 
by Chen Chun-sheng. Printed with 

Christian morals, with Introduc- 

tion by Rev. S. I. Woodbridge. 

Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission 

Press. Price 20 cents. 

Mr. Chen Chun-sheng has 
presented me with a copy of his 
booklet, ‘‘ Eastern A%sop’s Fa- 
bles.’’ I have not only enjoyed 
reading it, but have also found 
it a most excellent and instruct- 
ive book for the study of the 
Mandarin dialect. 

It is rich in terse and idiomatic 
expressions, made easy to re- 
member by the interesting fables 
in which they are used. 

It is also a very valuable help 
to the preacher in furnishing 
him with a good supply of illus- 
trations peculiarly adapted to 
the Chinese mind. 

It gives me great pleasure to 
recommend most heartily this 
booklet to all who are interested 
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in the study of the Chinese mind 
and language. 

I also congratulate Mr. Chen 
upon his success in making his 
language so interesting and so 
easy that it will be a pleasure to 
all who tse his book to study the 
Chinese language. 

R. T. BRYAN. 


Southern Baptist Mission, 
Shanghai. 





The Christian Movement in Japan. 
Fourth Annual Issue, 1906. Method- 
ist Publishing House, Tokio. Pub- 
lished for the Standing Committee 
of Co-operating Christian Missions. 
This annual is one of the most 

welcome contributions to our 

Book-table, and proves a very 

mine of information. It is an 

incentive to concerted work, on 
more economical and effective 
lines than would otherwise be 
possible. In the general survey 
there is reference to political and 
foreign affairs, to domestic affairs 
and the business world. The 
growth of the export trade illus- 
trates the increasing efficiency of 
the nation. It is obvious that 
all classes of people are animated 
by a strong desire to apply to 
commerce and. industry the in- 
telligence and energy which 
made Army and Navy so con- 
spicuously successful during the 
late war. It is to be hoped that 
in missionary effort there will be 
a like desire for efficient develop- 
ment. We read that ‘‘in con- 
versation with men of affairs it 
is at once made clear that they 
are thinking in large numbers 
and are forming plans on a larger 
scale than ever before. All 

classes face the future with a 

spirit of expectancy.’’ If this is 

true of the Japanese how much 
more true may it be of awakening 

China, where the problems are 

so great and the issues so far- 

reaching. 
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The Rev. A. Pieters supplies 
a lengthy account of the educa- 
tional system of Japan, based 
upon official reports; and elee- 
mosynary and public work re- 
ceive due attention. Under the 
department of churches and 
missions possibly the most inter- 
esting feature is the account of 
the independence movement. 
This and other matters we hope 
to refer to later in our other 
departments. M. 


Christian Missions and Social Prog- 


ress, Vol. III. Rev. James S. 
Dennis, D.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 1906. $2.50 gold, net. 


The two previous volumes of 
Professor Dennis, issued some 
years ago, find a worthy com- 
pletion in the present invaluable 
volume. A preliminary glance 
within its pages is likely to be 
prolonged, if only for the fine 
array of illustrations—about 150 





in number—which detain the 
eye everywhere. And what the 
British might call a ‘‘ royal 


salute’’ is fired off at the outset 
in a frontispiece of twenty-one 


portraits, including those of 
Robert Morrison, W. H. Med- 
hurst, James Legge, Wells 


Williams, W. A. P. Martin, 
Griffith John, Timothy Richard, 
and Arthur H. Smith, as “‘re- 
presentative missionaries who 
have helped both Church and 
State.”’ 

The text is concerned with 
the doings of sixty-nine mission- 
ary societies in all lands, or 
rather ‘‘the one and the same 
Spirit’? who workethinall. The 
motto lines on the title-page 
contain the words: 

. . . the world is gray 

With morning light. 
Every page reveals a dawn which 
s more golden than gray, and 
uch a dawn as to set those 
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hearts singing which have pre- 
viously known the privilege of 
entering into the sorrow of their 
Lord. A poem on the title-page : 
and throughout the book, the 
‘ workmanship ’—fotema or poem 
—of the infinite Poet whose 
work upon the moral chaos of 
heathendom has indeed begun, 
and whose omnipotence is pledg- 
ed to carry it through. 

The more than careful work— 
the ‘painful’ work as the old 
phrase goes—of Professor Dennis 
has revealed this sum-total in 
an array of facts, so dense in 
their accumulation that the 
reader can only deal with the 
book a chapter at a time, and 
then will find the mental exercise 
a strenuous climb. The patient 
research (for even the more ob- 
scure denominational literature 
has been’ ransacked), with 
copious indices of names, sub- 
jects, and books, make the work 
a marvel of up-to-date erudition 
and (as far as any human work 
can be) of accuracy also. 


Not a few readers of the 
CHINESE RECORDER will find 


their names therein; some, per- 
haps, to their surprise. And 
those who will not; those noble 
toilers in the shade, whose deeds 
are enshrined in the records 
of eternity, will feel that the 
Marred Visage, siniling from its 
pages, inspires them more and 
more as they read the volume, 
to ‘‘ share the travail that makes 
the kingdom come.’’ Professor 
Dennis’ book will be a means of 
grace indeed to all its readers. 


W. A.C. 





The East of Asia. June, 1906. 
5. Part 2: V.-C. Herald Office. 
This issue of the beautifully 

illustrated quarterly is specially 

interesting. For one thing, it 
begins with something unique. 


Vol. 
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We think of a headland as a bold 
promontory running into the sea; 
and in this first article on Chinese 
Gardens of Unnatural History, 
Professor I. T. Headland cer- 
tainly runs boldly into the seas 
of imagination and literature. 
With the coloured illustrations 
we are introduced to some re- 
markable people — Liliputians, 
nine inches high, and a doll-like 
mother carrying her infant of 
less than three inches in length. 
Then a gatekeeper fifty feet high, 
whose foot-prints measure six 
feet from toe to heel, who is said 
to have lived to the advanced 
age of 1,800 years. The pictures 
of one-eyed individuals, long- 
legged, long-armed, or headless, 
as well as gentlemen who possess 
but a right arm and left leg, 
and other specimens of natural 
history make us wonder if Dr. 
Headland has not been studying 
the {lj #¢ #€. That remarkable 
production has many such wond- 
rous objects of interest. There 
was a tiger with eight men’s 
heads fringing his genial counten- 
ance, a headless elephant with 
six feet and four wings, a motor 
car that ‘‘ ought-to-mobile’’ on 
account of its wonderful arrange- 
ments for utilizing the wind. 
The age of these two books 
makes us jump the other articles 
and come to Emma Inveen’s 
account of her visit to the Tomb 
of Ta Yu. All living in this 
part of the country ought to be 
interested in the life work if not 
in the last resting-place of the 
man to whom is attributed the 
present net work of canals so 
characteristic of the plains of 
China. We are interested to 
note that two lads, met by the 
author, are said to be lineal des- 
cendants of the great Yu. As 
they are supposed to be the sixty- 
second generation, these Chinese 
schoolboys should feel the weight 
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of dignity of such a long line of 
ancestry, looking back over 4,000 
years. 

Following is a unique historical 
study, Foreign Devils and Others, 
by William Arthur Cornaby. 
He has the happy faculty of put- 
ting material extracted from prior 
historical studies in very read- 
able shape, and easily digested 
form. 

Looking through the remaining 
pages we find a second instal- 
ment of Archdeacon Moule’s 
thoughtful and valuable paper 
on Ningpo under the T‘ai-pings ; 
W. W. Lindsay speaks of New 
China as a result of two months’ 
notes in the Yangtze Valley; R. 
A. Haden gives us the fourth 
chapter of Chao Chuin ; George 
T. Murray’s Opinions on Chinese 
Lives, An Appeal and a Protest, 
unfortunately strikes a false 
note, and shows lack of balance 
and insight. We must not for- 
get ‘‘the Chinese Hermit’s’’ 
second instalment of Gems of 
Chinese Poetry, or Rev. G. H. 
Bondfield’s Visit to Kalgan and 
a Trip into Mongolia. This last 
mentioned article shows how the 
strenuous representative of a 
Bible Society with widespread 
connections finds some of the re- 
wards of his arduous under- 
takings. G. M. 


Journal of the North-China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Volume 
XXXVII, 1906. Kelly and Walsh, 
Printers and Publishers, Shanghai. 


The Contents of this number 
are :— 


The Jewish Monument at Kaifung- 
fu. 
By Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 


Ancient Thibet and its Frontagers. 
By Thos. W. Kingsmill. 
Noics on Chinese Banking System 
in Shanghai. 
By John C. Ferguson. 


ee 


: 
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Notes on Chinese Law and Practice, 
preceding Revision. 
By Ernest Alabaster. 
Chinese Children’s Games. 

By Isaac Taylor Headland. 
with Notes, Queries, Notices of 
recent Books on China, in which 
there is some really entertaining 
‘*Giles baiting’’ performed by 
FE. H. Parker, av Jz Memoriam 
and a list of members. The first 
article throws further light on 
the condition of the Jews in 
Honan, which is indeed lamenta- 
ble. ‘‘ No language,’’ says Dr. 
Martin, ‘‘ can exaggerate the de- 
cadence in which I found them. 
Their demolished house was a 
sad symbol of the congregation. 
They confessed with shame that, 
having become a ruin, it was 
torn down by their own hands.’’ 
This was forty years ago. In 
1906 Prof. Jenks, of the U. S. 
Monetary Commission, visited 
Kai-fung and secured rubbings 
from the Jewish Tablet which 
Dr. Martin has translated for 
this number. The author con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Desperate as their con- 
dition appeared to me in 1866, 
their circumstances have certain- 
ly not improved.” 

The second Article is valuable 
only to the expert. 


Notes on Chinese Banking 
System in Shanghai exhibits 
careful investigation into the 


monetary labyrinth of polypecu- 
niary conditions. ‘Treasurers of 
Missions would do well to read 
this article with the utmost care. 
‘*Notes on Chinese Law and 
Practice”’ should have a wider 
circulation. Mr. Alabaster is an 
apologist for the Chinese Code 
which he shows plainly, is a 
development. ‘The thoughtful 
foreigner in China often wonders 
whether the laws of China do 
not exactly suit the conditions of 
the people and country. Ab- 
sconding bank presidents, sharp 
rascals who ‘‘corner’’ grain and 
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other artful dodgers are sum- 
marily dealt with under sanction 
of law. Is the zz ¢errorem tend- 
ency of the Chinese Criminal 
Code better than the 77 amorem ? 
Would the bi-monthly flogging 
of a condemned criminal be more 
deterrent to the uncaged rapscal- 
lion than bouquets and ice cream, 
the sweet and fragrant outcome 
of misguided, maudlin pity ? 

‘* People talk glibly,’’ says the 
writer, ‘‘about a sudden change 
in laws, without reflecting that 
laws are themselves an exact 
growth on custom and_ usage. 
Laws should be made for the 
benefit of the people and polity 
as a whole. ... To introduce a 
new system is, so to speak, arti- 
ficial and unnatural, and the re- 
sult may be equal and not 
apposite. If alteration is needed, 
alter as circumstances first re- 
quire in minor points. . . Begin, 
by all means, by remedying such 
points as kneeling—it is really 
necessary to remedy—but reflect, 
kneeling only dirties and creases 
the trousers of those who clothe 
in foreign garb and does not 
hurt the horned knee of the pea- 
sant in Yunnan. It is the 
fashion now to talk of ‘improve- 
ments’ on Western lines, but 
foreign modernities do not neces- 
sarily mean either improvement 
or regeneration or any other of 
the catch phrases. ... A peaked 
cap with a nice yellow border 
does not necessarily mean an 
‘improved’ brain, but, as a 
rule, is a direct advertisement of 
the Darwinian theory.” 

The Article on ‘‘ Chinese 
Children’s Games’’ rounds up 
the list, and is instructive and 
fully up to the mark. Dr. 
Headland proves conclusively to 
our satisfaction that these boys 
and girls in the East really do 
have some fun. 





S. IsETT WOODBRIDGE. 
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Pi WHER AP Sit. Kindergar- 
ten Primer, No. 1. By Wang Hang- 
tong. Price 15 cents. 

We have seen an advance copy 
of this work and are highly in- 
terested in this fresh illustration 
of Mr. Wang Hang-tong’s ver- 
satility and endeavours to make 
his fellow-countrymen wise in 
the best sense from the tenderest 
possible age. In the book spe- 
cially prepared large Chinese 
characters are used. There are 
also a number of new pictures. 
The whole is printed in four 
different colours of paper, so 
arranged as to give the book a 
variegated appearance. There 
are forty lessons, each lesson 
occupying one page and contain- 
ing only two characters. The 
second half of each leaf indicates 
the method of use of these char- 
acters, thus: Page 1 has F i 
with a picture, page 2 has _[ P 
with [ J and P Hh in large 


characters. 
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Compiled by James Graham and 
George A. S. Oliver. Price 3/6. 

German Commercial Practice con- 
nected with the Export and Import 
Trade to and from Germany, the 
German Colonies and the countries 
where German is the recognised 
language of commerce. By James 
Graham and George A. S. Oliver. 
Part II. Price 4/6. 


Most valuable volumes to those 
who have commercial transac- 
tions with foreign countries. 

Siepmann’s Classical French Texts 

Lettres Persanes par Montesquieu. 
Adapted and edited by Eugéne Pelis- 
sier. Price 2/6. 

The Rational Arithmetic, constructed 
in accordance with the ‘ Sugges- 
tions ’’ issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1905 and with the Code of 
1906, by George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. 


Teacher’s Book for First, Second and 
Third year’s courses. 8d. each. 


Scholar’s Book for First, Second and 
Third year’s courses. 3d. each, 


These small volumes are the 
outcome of more than thirty 
years’ experience as inspector of 
schools, and in their preparation 
arithmetic has been dealt with 
rather as a reasoning process 
than as an application of rules. 





Editorial Comment. 


THE Nanfangpao of October 
15th and 16th contains two 
very well-written 
articles on a re- 
ligion for China, 
which are remarkable for their 
outspoken candour and good 
sense. The writer does not 
hesitate to say, plainly, that 
Christianity is the only religion 
that will meet the demands of 
China in this crisis of her 
history. Whatever of good 


China’s 
Greatest Weed. 


there may be in Luddhism or 
Taoism, they are a thing of 
the past and will not answer 
the present need. The very 
facts which some would urge 
as objections against Christian- 
ity, namely, the stringency of 
its demands and the difficulty 
of attainment, are the very 
reasons which should lead to 
its adoption. China needs 
moral backbone, and here is 
the way to secure it. 
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WE are pleased to note that 
the same vein of good sense 
pervades 


The Wantangpao’s 11. editori- 


Good Sense. 


als of this 
paper in general, and while the 
Editor maintains strongly 


‘China for the Chinese,’’ he 
would seek to maintain this on 
honourable grounds and with 
enlightened procedure. He 
objects, and justly, to some of 
the highhanded methods and 
measures of foreigners and for- 
eign nations, but seeks to 
welcome what is good. He 
rejoices in the Anti-opium 
Edict, as well as that against 
foot-binding, and hails the pro- 
mise of a constitution for China 
as a step in the right direction. 
At the same time, he does not 
hesitate to denounce the pecula- 
tions and injustices of the 
official class of China. We 
wish the paper could be read 
by foreigners (there is a page 
of well-written English in each 
number) and Chinese alike. 


* * * 


THE same paper refers as 
follows to a recent action of 


the Board of 

Tt . e 
And segs Education in 
Speech. Peking. ‘¢We 


are sorry to hear that, guided 
by a most foolish and short- 
sighted policy, the Board of 
Education in Peking has issued 
definite instructions to the effect 
that no mission or other school, 
controlled or established by 
foreigners, will be allowed to 
be registered at the Board, nor 
will any government recogni- 
tion be vouchsafed to their 
graduates.’’ We opine that 
there is more smoke than fire 
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in this enactment, and question 
whether mission schools will 
have much to suffer therefrom. 
The editor further stigmatises 
it as ‘‘suicidal to our highest 
and best interests, and will 
surely have the effect of delay- 
ing the eagerly hoped-for re- 
naissance of China. Our 
government should not forget 
that it is to the men whom the 
mission schools have turned 
out that China is, to a large 
extent, indebted for her present 
state of progress and enlighten- 
ment ; and it is still due to the 
efforts of these men that China 
is making so much real prog- 
ress in reform to-day.’? ‘There 
is hope for China when her 
editors give expression to such 
sentiments as these. 


* * * 


THE problem which China 
has to solve in seeking to 
establish com- 


China’s Educa= 
mon. schools 


tional problem. for her four 


hundred millions may well 
give her pause. In the United 
States of America, with a 
population of some eighty 
millions, there are about half 
a million school teachers, not 
counting college professors, etc. 
On a similar basis China would 
need, say, two million teachers. 
Where will she get even a 
fraction of that number? And 


the school buildings for all 
these? The money for the 
same? And the salaries of the 


teachers? Well may China be 
appalled at the task set before 
her. In the face of such facts 
we are convinced that she will 
be glad to avail herself of the 
output of the mission schools 
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for many years tocome. And 
we further believe that the 
graduates of mission schools 
will be found so much better 
educated than those from 
Chinese public schools that 
the men from the mission 
schools will long be at a 
premium over the others. 


* * * 


AMONG the most striking 
features of the outgrowth of mis- 
4», sion work in Japan 
Mt. Tsbil’S 1.5 been the ia 
work, . 
ing and work of the 
orphanage at Okayama, under 
Rev. Mr. Ishii. Those who 
are acquainted with the work 
know that it sprung out of Mr. 
Ishii’s having read the Life of 
George Miiller and of his 
desire to found a similar in- 
stitution conducted on similar 
lines for Japanese orphans. 
His work has been going on 
now for some years. Dur- 
ing the earthquake a few years 
ago he received large accessions, 
but the work, while passing 
through various vicissitudes, 
has constantly increased ; and 
now we Jearn that on account 
of the recent famine in parts of 
Japan they have grown from 
375 to 1,300 inmates, requir- 
ing a monthly budget of Yen 
7,000.00 


* * * 


IN the life of the late Bishop 
Schereschewsky an apprecia- 


The Late Bisbop OH of whose 
Scherescbewsky eon ate 

* lish in this 
issue, we have a remarkable 
and touching instance of the 
heroic, such as has rarely been 
equalled in all the annals 


of missionary life. What could 
exceed his devotion to the 
work of putting the Word of 
God direct from his mother 
tongue of Hebrew, into the 
language of this great people, 
and what more pathetic than 
his continuance at the work 
for long years after most people 
would have supposed that they 
were utterly incapacitated for 
work, or that the prosecution 
of it was carried on under too 
great difficulties? We should 
like to see a fitting account of 
his life put into Chinese, that 
they might know what love 
for the Scriptures and for their 
people could prompt a man to 
do and endure. 


* * * 


CHINESE literature is read 
to-day with more intelligent 

The Hew — than ever 
vefore in the his- 
tory of this coun- 
try. There are several reasons 
for this. Wise and useful as 
the classics are they have never 
been studied universally by the 
people for the sake of the 
truth embodied in them. Ex- 
cept in a comparatively few 
cases the Confucian books have 
been a.  ‘‘grind’’ for the 
student with emolument as an 
objective and nothing else. 
The only really interesting 
literature for the Chinese has 
been the extra canonical novel 
professedly tabooed but pract- 
ically devoured by the recently 
high-nosed literati. But truth 
is stranger than fiction and 
countries where the inhabitants 
trace balloons and talk over 
steel wire are more interesting 
than the intangible and shad- 


Literature. 
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owy regions described in the 
Shan Hai King. There is 
a better literature produced in 
China to-day than ever before, 
for which missionaries should 
be -duly credited, for if we 
do not produce all that is 
now printed we created the 
demand. 


* * * 


THis demand is grounded 
in a new taste. The Chinese 
are beginning to 
Che Beason wine truth for its 
adnan own sake. What 
has barred the progress of the 
Gospel and exasperated many 
a nerve - strained missionary 
during the one hundred years 
past has been the stolid indif- 
ference to fact and the deadly 
unconcern for indubitable evid- 
ence and proven truth. Now 
the missionary is rejoiced to 
see that some stirrings of inter- 
est are manifest even in remote 
districts. Twenty years ago 
the Viceroy of Nanking, Tso 
Tsung-tang, deprecated the use 
of a watch in his yamén. Were 
His Excellency in office to- 
day a foreign time piece would 
be very convenient in case 
he had to catch the 10:30 
train ! 

Our friends the Chinese have 
found out that truth, even if 
imported, may touch the life 
of the individual as well as 
the nation and hence is useful 
for its own sake. 


* * * 


AND this is another reason 
for the scramble 
after modern lit- 
erature. To meet 
the demand all kinds of pab- 


A Taste anda 
Wecessity. 
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ulum is provided by the thrifty 
publishers. Like ourselves the 
Chinese prefer recent news, and 
they read the recent telegrams 
first. We often forget what 
amount of general information 
is required to assimilate a news- 
paper article. Something more 
than a knowledge of the al- 
phabet, the proper collocation 
of the letters and adecent syntax 
is required. We read the 
newspaper mechanically, as it 
were ; but the Chinese has to 
begin de novo. A dissertation 
on how long a Confucian 
night robe should be, or how 
to ascend the steps in a bird- 
like manner, will not assist 
much to-day in explaining a 
wire which intimates that the 
Sultan is ill or elucidate the 
Report of the Traveling Com- 
missioners, which is to have 
such far reaching consequences 
in the reasonably near future. 
We must sympathize with our 
friends who have so much to 
learn in such a short time. 


* * oa 


WITH a better literature and 
a healthier taste the Chinese 


are advancing 
A Great Op= : we 
rapidly and are 


eee beginning to take 
initiative in matters which 
pertain to themselves. It.isa 


dangerous time—a _ crucial— 
and it becomes our duty to 
see that they do not get cham- 
pagne for tea and highly in- 
jurious chemical food stuffs for 
rice. 

The moral tone of the 
current Chinese literature is 
generally good. ‘The periodic- 
als are the avowed enemies 
of Buddhism, Taoism, opium, 








foot-binding, and graft. Reform 
is in the air, but this move- 
ment is still in its analytic- 
al stage. The fallacies and 
errors of idolatry, the evils of 
brutal customs may be exposed, 
but there seems to be no power 
in this literature to build up 
from the ruins a better struc- 
ture. There is no synthesis. 
Here then is opportunity for 
missionaries under the power of 
the Spirit to construct the Chris- 
tianchurch. The missions are 
asking for larger appropriations 
from the Home Boards this 
year to enable them to reinforce 
the army of preachers, teachers 
and journalists who are engag- 
ed in the work of establishing 
a church that will be a power 
for good to the individual as 
well as to the people on the 
one foundation of Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. 


* * * 


Our thoughts on the share 
the Mission Press of China has 
in this construc- 
tive work have 
been quickened by 
the desire to welcome to the 
number of missionary period- 
icals, Zhe Church Gazette 
(7h He He B® FR). We hoped 
to have given a welcome earlier, 
but pressure of other matter 
has always prevented. Zhe 
Church Gazette first saw the 
light on March tst of this year. 
The removal of the headquart- 
ers of the Hwa Met Kiao Pao 
(aE 32 He {R) to Shanghai was 
the cause of this paper being 
started. Fukien has by far 
the largest number of Chris- 
tians of any province in China, 
and it certainly seemed a pity 
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that so large a contingency 
should be left without a local 
paper. Another reason, we 
understand, for its establish- 
ment, is to be found in the 
increasing need of additional 
bonds of union between the 
scattered congregations of the 
Anglican Church and between 
the Christians of that and other 
communions. The style and 
price are intended to bring the 
periodical within the reach of 
all reading Christians. It is in 
Easy Wen-li and costs only 
fifteen cents for the twelve 
monthly copies. The menu is 
certainly an appetizing one; the 
standard dishes being sermons, 
essays, church and _ general 
news, with medical and mis- 
cellaneous articles. 


* * * 


It might be well also to 
refer to the publications of 
other Societies. 
During Dr. Allen’s 
recent trip to the 
United States the Review of 
the Times (¥% Zs i) was 
well cared for by Rev. D. 
MacGillivray ; and now that 
Rev. W. A. Cornaby, the 
editor of the Chinese Christian 
Review (fh We He & FL) and 
the Chznese Weekly (XK fa i) 
goes home on a_ well-earned 
furlough, our readers will be 
interested in hearing that Rev. 
E. Morgan assumes the editor- 
ial supervision during Mr. 
Cornaby’s absence. The Hwa 
Met Kiao Piao (# FF BH {R) 
needs no recommendation to 
our readers, and even better 
known are the publications of 
the Chinese Tract Society, Zhe 


Illustrated News (%#& fg #i #) 


Christian 
Periodicals. 
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and Zhe Childs Paper (Kj 4). 
One of the most recent recruits 
in this field is the Pu Tung 
Wen Fao, published in the 
Standard Mandarin Romaniza- 
tion. But possibly the paper 
that has made the greatest 
advance in recent months has 
been the Chinese Christian 
Lutelligencer (ji PJ #R) which, 
under the able and_ versatile 
direction of Rev. S. I. Wood- 
bridge, has got beyond the 
4,000 mark of weekly circula- 
tion. 





* * * 


THERE is every encourage- 
ment to hope for large and last- 
ing results from 


Oem 6. growth of the 


ress. ae : 
B Christian Press in 
China. The foregoing para- 


graphs show the need and 
how it is being partly filled. 
Our thoughts turn to the re- 
spect the average native has 
for the printed character, and 
our mind’s eye runs in imagina- 
tion along all the new lines 
being opened up for the dis- 
tribution of the printed page ; 
and with prayerful satisfaction 
we think of fresh supplies pre- 
pared for the thousands who 
have been intellectually and 
spiritually starved. 

It was most interestingly 
illustrated, some time ago, that 
the power of the home Press 
was not on the wane. Many 
of our readers may have noticed 
how the letter to the Daz/y 
Telegraph (London) two years 
ago on ‘‘Do we believe?”’ 
started a discussion which ran 
for three months. The total 
number of letters received 
amounted to at least 9,000; 
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and if all the letters and ser- 
mons had been printed, they 
would have occupied 2,500 
columns of newspaper. 

We look forward with an- 
ticipation to a complete list 
of public and private periodicals 
being issued in connection with 
churches and schools all over 
China for the Centenary Con- 
ference. 


* * * 


WE congratulate Dr. Kelly 
and his Mission on the erection 
of the two build- 
ings which ap- 
pear as our front- 
ispiece. We understand that 
they have also put up a girls’ 
school in the same style of 
architecture. The curvilinear 
tilting of the roof corners is so 
obvious that our minds at first 
sight dwell on the subject of 
architecture and go back to 
antiquity, when these perky 
projections were a_ survival 
from the days of tent dwellers. 
The subject is, however, a 
debatable one, seeing we have 
no records of the Chinese 
except asa settled agricultural 
people, with little necessity for 
hanging canvas coverings on 
spears. But our readers will 
be more interested in the 
object for which these build- 
ings will be used. With 
regard to these hospitals, Dr. 
Kelly writes :— 


Our 
Frontispiece. 


‘*The lower floor of each hospital 
has a reception room, five private 
rooms, a store room, chapel and one 
large ward. The upper floor has two 
large wards, operating room, steriliz- 
ing room, etc. Each building has 
fifty beds. The kitchen, laundry, etc. 
are in detached building. The dis- 
pensary is near the eutrance to the 
compound, and contains a waiting 














room, drug room two consulting rooms 
and three rooms for isolation pa- 
tients.”’ 

* * * 

It is impossible for us to 
print all that is sent us on this 
subject, but in 
this issue we have 
given in full Mr. 
Box’s comprehensive and sug- 
gestive paper, as well as ac- 
counts of the Pei-tai-ho and 
Mok-ban-san conferences in the 
Missionary News department, 
and of the Kuling meeting in 
the Correspondence columns. 
There is no doubt that the 
cause of Federation has been 
advanced another step in the 
conferences of the past sum- 
mer. It has been made evid- 
ent that ignorance and mis- 
understanding of ideals and 
methods have bulked largely 
in causes of opposition to 
Federation. This subject will 
become more and more prom- 
inent the nearer we get to 
the Centenary Conference ; and 
in this connection we would 
emphasize what Mr. Box says 
on page 613: ‘Don’t endan- 
ger the cause of federation by 
raising debateable points at this 
stage, but first make quite sure 
of federation itself, then apply 
its details:’? Might we not treat 
Federation as the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has treated Constitu- 
tionalism—the principle being 
accepted, but the details being 
left for subsequent discussion 
and solution ? 


Federation 
in China. 
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Wirn regard to Pre-confer- 
ence work, our readers will be 
pleased to learn 
that the Com- 
mittee on the 
Revision of the Mandarin New 
Testament have finished their 
work, and it is hoped the manu- 
scripts will soon be in the hands 
of the Bible Societies for publica- 
tion. We do not envy those 
who are working in the matter 
of statistics for more than one 
reason. Rev. W. N. Bitton has 
been heartily welcomed back 
to China after a visit home. 
We understand he has been 
asked to undertake the com- 
pilation of statistics for the 
Conference. In this connec- 
tion we would refer to the Jap- 
anese Missionary Year Book, 
reviewed on page 631. With 
regard to the report on statis- 
tics it seems that a discrepancy 
must have occurred in last 
year’s figures; probably one 
section of the church reporting 
five thousand communicants 
too many. ‘The total of com- 
municants, or full members, for 
the past year for Japan is 
48,087, as against 50,054 for 
the year before, notwithstand- 
ing there had been 5,099 bap- 
tized during the year. We 
trust the possibility of such 
mistakes will lead all to be 
careful and prompt in supply- 
ing their statistics, so as to 
make the work of the compilers 
as accurate as possible. 


Conference 
Preparations. 
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Missionary News. 


Personals. 


Many of our readers who are inter- 
ested in the splendid work done by 
the Rev. W. H. Murray among the 
blind, will be interested in the an- 
nouncement in our Missionary Journal 
this month of the marriage of his 
eldest daughter, Miss Theodora, to 
the Rev. Charles W. Kastler, formerly 
of the Basel Mission, Swatow. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Scott. Mr. Kastler has 
joined Mr. Murray in his work for the 
blind, in which he has already render- 
ed valuable assistance during his 
stay in Peking pursuing the study of 
Chinese. 


* * * 


In these days when so much is said 
of the attitude of the Chinese towards 
foreigners, it is well also for the 
foreigners to consider their attitude 
towards the Chinese. We are glad to 
draw attention to a report in the 
Peking and Tientsin Times some 
time ago of the pleasure given to the 
literati of Tientsin by the spirit of 
conciliation shown by the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in the transfer to 
them of a building to be used as a 
public library. We understand the 
Rev. F. Brown was presented with a 
tablet in recognition of his good offices 
in the matter. The tablet bears the 
inscription 4) th $y ft, ‘‘ Showing Con- 
sideration and Generosity between 
Chinese and Foreigners.’’ ‘‘ Presented 
by the leaders of the Literati of Tien- 
tsin Hsien ’’. 


Canton Notes. 
CANTON PRESBYTERY. 


The Presbytery of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church met 
here on September 13 and 14. It 
was probably the most interest- 
ing session in the history of 
Presbyterianism in Canton. In 
former years most of the business 
has been carried through by the 
foreign members; the Chinese 





elders being afraid to take the 
initiative. But a new China is 
born, and nowhere is this more 
evident than within the ranks 
of the Christian church. Several 
young Chinese pastors delivered 
excellent addresses and took a 
leading part in the business. 
Four young preachers were ex- 
amined and ordained to the holy 


office of the ministry. Dr. A. A. 
Fulton was elected moderator. 
A most interesting movement 


was the adoption of a Home 
Mission scheme, which is to be 
managed altogether by the 
Chinese, excepting that in spirit- 
ual things it will be under the 
jurisdiction of Presbytery. An- 
other encouraging sign was the 
condemnation of the church's 
connection with law cases ; and a 
motion that missionaries, preach- 
ers and elders should, as far as 
possible, have nothing to do with 
such, was agreed to. The Chinese 
speakers seemed to feel keenly 
their duty to evangelise their 
own nation, a work which can 
never be done in any adequate 
way by foreign missionaries. 
The meetings were a prophecy 
of great things in days to come 
when the Presbyterian Church of 
of China is formed. It must be 
a comfort to veterans like Dr. 
Noyes and Dr. Fulton to see the 
young church arising to bear its 
own burden. The Church of 
Christ everywhere should be 
exhorted to pray that wisdom 
may be given to the young 
Chinese leaders and that they 
may be led by no spirit but the 
Holy Spirit. We missionaries 
too need special grace to under- 
stand the times and know what 
we should do. 
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Hongkong Missionary 
Association. 
BisHOP HOARE MEMORIAL MEETING. 


The quarterly meeting of the 
Hongkong Missionary Associa- 
tion was held at the L. M., Bon- 
ham Road, on Tuesday, October 
2nd, 1906, at 7.30. 

During the proceedings the 
Rev. T. W. Pearce, of the L. M. 
S., instead of a paper, read the 
following resolution :— 

“That the Hongkong Missionary 
Association, assembled for the first 
time since the death of the Bishop of 
Victoria, mark the occasion by defer- 
ring until next meeting the reading 
of the usual paper on a Missionary 
topic.’’ 

This resolution was passed 
and agreed to unanimously by 
the whole Association. 

After this the meeting was 
open for remarks referring to the 
sad loss sustained by the Asso- 
ciation in the removal of its ori- 
ginator, the late Bishop Hoare. 

The following gentlemen: Mr. 
Pearce, Mr. Genahr, Dr. Hager, 
Mr. Gutmann, all expressed on 
their own behalf and on behalf 
of their missions, their warmest 
sympathy with Mrs. Hoare and 
family as well as with the C. 
M. S. Letters expressing the 
same sympathy by the Revs. C. 
Bone and T. Miiller, who were 
prevented from being present, 
were read. 

Archdeacon Banister replied in 
behalf of his Mission and ex- 
pressed his deep felt gratitude 
for all that had been said, and 
added a few personal reminis- 
cences about the late Bishop, 
whom he had known for twenty 
years. 

At the close of the meeting 
the following resolution was 
read :— 

Concerning the recent death of the 
Bishop of Victoria it be Resolved : 
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“That this Association records its 
devout submission to the will of God 
who has seen fit to take from our 
Protestant missionary community a 
wise and experienced leader ; 

That it proffers to Mrs. Hoare and 
to her sons and daughters, in their 
deep sorrow, heartfelt sympathy ; 

That it extends a like sympathy to 
other relatives and to the many per- 
sonal friends of Bishop Hoare ; and 

That it prays the God of all comfort 
to manifest, specially at this time, 
His presence in the bereaved churches 
of this diocese of Victoria.”’ 


Further be it Resolved: 


‘“‘That this Association expresses 
earnest Christian sympathy with the 
relatives and friends of the four Chi- 
nese students who met their death 
with Bishop Hoare, being at the time 
engaged with him in evangelistic ser- 
vice.” 


Dr. Hager proposed that the 
two resolutions be passed, and 


the Rey. I. Genahr seconded ; 
whereupon the whole Associa- 


tion stood up to show their 
approval. 
While standing, Archdeacon 


Banister, who was in the chair, 
pronounced the Benediction and 
dissolved the meeting, which 
had been characterized by much 
mutual love and respect. 


The Mo-kan-shan Confer- 
ence on Federation. 
BY REV. E. lL. MATTOX. 


An interesting conference on 
Christian Federation and Comity 
was held on Mo-kan-shan, 
Monday forenoon, August 27th, 
in the church. An _ informal 
canvass showed that there were 
about sixteen societies represent- 
ed on the mountain, and that 
while there was not much enthu- 
siasm on the subject of federa- 
tion, still there was a good deal 
of latent interest that only needed 
the occasion to call it forth. 
This occasion was given in the 
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conference, which was very well 
attended. 

A program was prepared with 
leaders to present the various 
phases of the subject. The first 
paper was by the Rev. H. L. W. 
Bevan, of the L. M. S., Shanghai 
on ‘‘ Federation in Educational 
Work.’’ Mr. Bevan presented a 
very carefully prepared paper in 
which he noticed a number of im- 
portant respects in which existing 
educational institutions could co- 
operate with a view to federation 
and possibiy union later on. 
Among other things he mention- 
ed the unifying of grades or 
standards, the need of normal 
schools for training teachers, 
some common test or standard 
for examinations, the use of 
common text-books, a ticket or 
certificate to be given to students 
on leaving one school that could 
be presented on their entering 
another institution, showing 
their grade, character, reasons 
for leaving, etc. In conclusion 
he said the greatest difficuly in 
the way of closer federation was 
to be fouud in our own disposi- 
tions and characters rather than 
in the Chinese. 

The second topic was opened 
by Rev. J. T. Proctor, of the 
Baptist Mission in Huchow, on 
‘*Practical Mission Comity in 
the Local Field.’’ He defined 
comity as a recognition of our 
oneness with other denomina- 
tions; that your work is the 
same as wine, thus making all 
of our work mutually easier ; the 
absence of rivalry and positive 
co-operation. He said ‘‘ comity 
is the preparatory course of 
Christian federation in China 
leading on in time, it is to be 
hoped, to the _ post-graduate 
course of church union.’’ He 
touched on the important ques- 
tions of division of territory, 
dealing with enquirers, inter- 
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change of church members, 
formation of a committee on 
comity for these two provinces, 
so many of whose missionaries 
meet annually at Mo-kan-shan, 
etc. 

Rev. P. F. Price next consider- 
ed ‘‘Some Practical Aspects of 
Federation in China,’’ in which 
he emphasized the importance of 
the right understanding of the 
life, worship and mission or 
work of the church in China. 
In worship he took it for grant- 
ed that the term question would 
be settled along the lines propos- 
ed by the Peking Committee. 
He also urged the great need of 
a common hymn book with an 
authorized version of a number 
of hymns, anywhere from 25 to 
100 that could be used in union 
meetings and gatherings; also a 
common version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which all could unite 
without confusion. In regard to 
the mission of the church he 
feared that there was grave 
danger that the spiritual nature 
of the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ would be misunderstood. 
The Chinese idea of a ‘‘ huei’’ is 
an organization for mutual pro- 
tection. This idea has been 
fostered in the church by the 
Roman Catholics, and can we 
say there are no weak points in 


protestantism along this line, 
though undoubtedly the senti- 
ment is against it? There is 


often a lack of full control in the 
field of the missionary, a failure 
to grasp the situation as a whole 
and furthermore a lack of suf- 
ficient oversight in the out- 
stations, where the missionary is 
often totally ignorant of many 
things said and done in the name 
of the church. 

The fourth topic, ‘‘ The Part 
the Chinese Christians should 
have in a Scheme for Federa- 
tion’’ was treated by Rev. J. L. 
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Hendry. ‘This whole work of 
federation is for the Chinese; 
they are in the great majority, 
we are only taking the initiative 
for them. We may be competent 
to do this, but must not let the 
Chinese get the idea we don’t 
want them to lead off. We have 
been longing and praying that 
the Chinese should become lead- 
ers. We are the helpers. It 
is not the natives who object to 
federation or even union; they 
want it. Mr. Hendry expressed 
regret that the Chinese Chris- 
tians had no representation in 
the Centenary Conference next 
May. 

Dr. DuBose, Dr. Bryan, Mr. 
Ware, Dr. Parker, and others 
took part in the open discussion 
that followed. It seemed to be 
the tnanimous sentiment that 
the time had come to take steps 
towards a closer federation of all 
bodies of Christians in China. 
The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously :— 

“* Resolved, That we approve in 
general of the plan of federation 
proposed by the Peking Conference 
last year.’’ 

At the close of the conference 
a meeting was held of delegates 
to the Mo-kan-shan section of 
the Central China Divisional 
Council as provided for in the 
above mentioned plan, There 
were eighteen delegates present, 
representing twelve different so- 
cieties. The thre2 representatives 
we were entitled to elect to 
the representative committee or 
council of all China were ballot- 
ted for. The Rev. A. P. Parker, 
D.D., of the Southern Methodist 
Mission, Shanghai; the Rev. J. 
R. Goddard, D.D., of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, 
Ningpo; and the Rev. P. F. Price, 
of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, Dong-shang, were elect- 
ed. 
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A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to choose the three 
Chinese delegates to this large 
representative committee or 
council for the whole of China. 
The names of the Chinese dele- 
gates will be given later. 


A Revival Still Continued. 


BY REV. T. N. THOMPSON. 


Some three months ago I wrote of 
a revival in this part of Northern 
China bordering on the German §S.t- 
tlement at Tsingtau and in the 
province of Shantung. When I wrote 
we were in the midst of continual 
meetings. I am glad to say that the 
spirit of revival has increased rather 
than diminished. While all the meet- 
ings were going on out in the country 
and many were being brought to 
Christ, the native pastor here in the 
city said very plaintively, ‘‘ Every- 
where but in Tsingtau.’’ Anyone 
who has ever done mission work here 
in the East will understand this 
remark, and it is well known that the 
very hardest places in which to do 
mission work are these port cities, 
where so many vicious foreigners 
congregate. Every open port where 
foreigners are found makes the heart 
of the missionary ache many times. 
But we did not think it right to let the 
Devil have it all his own way here in 
Tsingtau, so we concluded to make 
a special evangelistic campaign here 
in this city. With that purpose in 
view, two of the Chinese pastors at the 
Easter season, a four days’ holiday 
with the Germans here, came into the 
city and proposed that meetings be 
held during these days of leisure. 
Such meetings were held, lasting three 
days, but we felt they were not what 
they ought to have been, and we 
recognized that not sufficient prayer 
had yet been made. Then we 
arranged for a series of prayer meet- 
ings several times a week, lasting 
through the next seven weeks, and at 
the Feast of the Pentecost to hold 
another campaign. The preparatory 
meetings were carried on _ very 
faithfully. Almost at our very first 
meeting it seemed that some were 
there ready to confess Christ. When 
an opportunity was given six young 
men stood up for the Savior. This 
encouraged us to go ahead, and soon 
others came and asked for prayer, 
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confessing sins. One man, who had 
been in the toils of the opium fiend, 
had a terrible struggle, but prayer 
was made without ceasing for him 
and he is now free from the terrible 
curse. A man by the name of ‘ Li’”’ 
confessed to the most horrible of sins, 
terrible indeed, and as it seems has 
entered on a new life. This kept up, 
and one day a request was made that 
at the evening meeting prayer should 
be made for a man named ‘ Liu,’’ 
who had known something of the 
‘doctrine,’’ but had gone back to 
sin. That evening a delegation of 
four went down to talk with him at 
his own home, while the remainder of 
us stayed at the church to pray for 
him. This was kept up for an hour. 
The next morning, when I went to 
the church to meet with a small pray- 
ing band which was accustomed to 
meet there once a week, what was 
my surprise to see the church one- 
third full of men. Upon entering 
I found a very interesting ceremony 
going on. The man for whom we had 
been praying the night before was 
receiving baptism, as he wished it .at 
once, and was leaving that very day 
for Singapore. taking with him some 
sixty coolies to make-a contract .on 
some public work. About half of 
these coolies were here to see their 
leader baptized, and they also receiv- 
ed portions of the Scriptures and 
catechisms, presents from the native 
church, 

The leader of much of our work 
was : man who had been formerly 
baptized by the China Inland Mission, 
but who had seemed to have not 
received the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and now after attending our 
meetings decided that he needed a 
deeper experience, and after confess- 
ing his sins, got peace, and now is 
one of our best workers in the whole 
church. As he is a ‘‘ compradore’’ 
in one of the large ‘‘ Lighter’’ Com- 
panies and a very rich man, we are 
hoping he will have great influence 
in the church. After these seven 
weeks of preparatory meetings were 
held, then the country pastors and 
leaders came in and meetings were 
held for two days of the various 
prayer-bands. These met for several 
hours each day and prayed for hours 
by name for those who had back- 
slidden. How these people can pray! 
I remember one of the pastors who, 
after carrying on eight or ten hours 
of meetings every day, would be still 
praying when I would drop to sleep 
at night, as we slept in the same little 
room in the country, and then when 
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I wakened in the morning I would 
hear his voice in prayer. In fact he 
often awakened me by his prayers 
spoken aloud. The all-day meetings 
in Tsingtau were always opened by 
a ‘‘sunrise’’ prayer-meeting and this 
oftimes lasted till ten a.m., and one 
day till noon before a stop could be 
made. Of all our winter’s meetings 
the last series in Tsingtau was the 
best. No one wanted to hear the 
preachers preach. All wanted to pray 
for friends or to confess their own 
sins and ask for forgiveness. One man 
confessed that at the time of the 
Boxer insurrection he had managed 
lawsuits in the name of the church 
and made $600 in that way, all of 
which he had spent in gambling and 
smoking opium. The sad thing of 
all this was that he had been educated 
for the ministry, having finished his 
course, but had never been ordained. 
He had ‘been in prison two years; 
put out of the church once; stricken 
with a faqul disease. When I prayed 
with him at his bedside at one time 
I considered him as a man who had 
been punished by God severely in- 
deed. Yet here he was, well-dressed, 
healthy and confessing his sins with 
the tears running down his cheeks 
and all the time speaking of the mer- 
cies of God. Another man, who had 
also studied for the ministry, had 
learned English and German and 
went to Peking with the German 
army as interpreter in 1900. He had 
looted at the siege of Peking and 
had learned to gamble and drink. 
In a drunken fit he had dashed out 
the brains of his own child. After- 
wards he was in jail for three years, 
Prayer was made for him night and 
day. He got out of jail, came to our 
meetings and confessed all his sins. 
Now he has a list of his friends, for 
whom he prays every day. Another, 
named “ Tsiao,’’ had also learned Ger- 
man and earned about $1000—much 
money for a Chinese. He also learned 
to smoke opium and to gamble. His 
parents were Christians, and at one of 
our meetings early in the winter had 
been blessed. They went home and 
held family worship every day. For 
twenty-one days the mother prayed 
for her son and he also returned as 
a prodigal. He has now opened a 
small class for those who want to 
learn the religion of Christ and has 
now among his pupils five of those 
who formerly gambled and drank 
with him. 

In these last metings no leader was 
allowed. The pastors, who were an- 
nounced to speak ou subjects before 
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hand, could not be heard, as some 
one was wanting to pray or confess 
their sins all the time. One old wom- 
an stood up just as the pastor was 
about to beyin his talk on a certain 
subject already announced, and told 
him to sit down ; she must speak now 
and tell her sins. And so it went on. 
No way to stop them. One pastor 
had prepared to speak on four sub- 
jects. He never had an opportunity 
to expound but one. Others fared 
worse. The speaker was not wanted, 
but the praying ones had their in- 
nings. After the meetings were ended 
the people formed a ‘‘ Repentance 
Society,’’ comprising twenty-one per- 
sons. You will notice that this has 
mostly been a work of grace among 
the church members’ themselves. 
There have been many hypocrites and 
cold ones among them while many 
were living in open and secret sin. 
These meetings brought home to them 
their sins with tremendous convic- 
tion. The work still goes on in the 
country. The women have contributed 
hundreds of finger rings, bracelets, 
large hair-pins, ear-rings and other 
ornaments of silver, giving them to 
the native pastors and praying them 
to open schools in the country where 
they might learn of this new doctrine 
which cares for women and taught 
them to read. 

They in this district are consider- 
ing the church as their own and are 
assuming the burden of its support in 
a way very pleasing to our hearts. 


Minutes of Conference on 
Federation in North 
China. 


Held at Pei-tai-ho, August 23rd 
and 24th, 1906. 


The Conference met in the Assem- 
bly Hall at 9.30 a.m., on Thurs- 
day, August 23rd, and was called 
to order by Dr. Cochrane. After 
prayer and the singing of a hymn, 
‘¢The Church’s One Foundation,’”’ Dr. 
Cochrane said he was only acting at 
the request of the Peking Committee, 
to call the meeting together, and 
would therefore ask the Conference to 
elect a Chairman. 

Dr. Wherry was then, by unanimous 
vote, called to the chair. In his open- 
ing remarks he said he felt it a great 
honour to be chosen Chairman of a 
Council so important as this, though 
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he could wish a younger man had 
been selected, who might impart 
more life and vigour to the meeting. 

The next business was the election 
of a Permanent Secretary for North 
China. Dr. Cochrane’s name was 
mentioned, and, after many references 
had been made to his earnest and 
untiring services to the cause of 
Federation, he was unanimously 
elected by acclamation. 

The Rev. Dr. Ament was appointed 
Treasurer and Rev. E. W. Burt Re- 
cording Secretary. 

The following duly accredited dele- 
gates answered to their names :—Rev. 
Drs. Ament, Wherry and Hobart Drs, 
Cochrane and Menzies, Revs. J. 
Webster, J. Keers, J. O’Melvena, G. 
T. Candlin, D. S. Murray, M. 
McKenzie, S. E. Meech, J. F. Drys- 
dale, E. W. Burt, whilst Rev. A. M. 
Cunningham, Dr. Christie, Revs. G. 
Cornwell and W. W. Simpson were 
represented by proxy. 

In addition to these delegates, there 
were also present many other mission- 
aries and friends. 

It was decided that only delegates 
should vote, but that others present 
be cordially invited to take part in 
the discussions. 

The Chairman having raised the 
question as to the status of the meet- 
ing in regard to the Federation move- 
ment, Dr. Cochrane said the primary 
object of the Conference was to 
constitute itself a Divisional Council 
for North China for the election of 
representatives to a Council of the 
Empire. This was, of course, on the 
supposition that the other parts of 
China agreed to join in the Federa- 
tion movement. If, however, the 
larger scheme should not at present 
take definite shape, then we should 
prosecute the Federation in our own 
sphere of influence here in North 
China. 

Rev. G. T. Candlin strongly sup- 
ported Dr. Cochrane’s suggestion that 
in any case, whether the rest of China 
joined or not, we should at once 
proceed to form a Federal Council for 
North China. He referred to the 
historic occasion two years ago when 
the idea was first publicly mooted, 
and to the inspiring meeting last year 
in Peking, and said: ‘‘We don’t 
propose to labour in vain; whoever 
does, or does not go forward, we 
will’’ (applause). Dr. Cochrane had 
expressed some misgivizig as to cer- 
tain parts of the Empire, but he, Mr. 
Candlin, thought we had the best of 
grounds for cherishing confidence as 
to the rest of China, 
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By the vote of the delegates it was 
decided that this Conference is hereby 
constituted a Federal Council for 
North China. 

On enquiry as to a geographical 
definition of North China, it was 
announced that it would include 
Chilli (with Mongolia), Shantung, 
Shansi, Shensi, Honan, Kansu, and 
Manchuria. 

Some speakers questioning the gen- 
eral desire for federation, the Secre- 
tary replied that, with the exception 
of the China Inland Mission, all the 
larger missions in North China were 
represented at the present Council, 
and further that the nature of the 
replies received to circular sent out 
proved conclusively that North China 
desired federation. 

The Chairman pointed out that no 
Council could possibly represent a// 
missionaries, but only the ideas of the 
leading minds, 

Mr. Green (C. I. M.) read letters 
from five of the northern provinces, 
where his Mission has work, from 
which it appeared that the C. I. M. 
did not wish to commit itself until 
after the Shanghai Conference of 1907. 
Several speakers expressed themselves 
as being somewhat in the dark, and 
appeared not to realise that all 
hitherto done is tentative and liable to 
revision. There was no lack of sym- 
pathy with the ideas underlying this 
movement, for, as Mr. Green well put 
it, ‘If the pan-denominational C. I. M. 
cannot go in for union, who can?” 

Rey. Dr. Hobart (M. E. M., Ch‘ang- 
li) said that action taken now could 
only bind the missions who had sent 
delegates, and that full opportunity 
would be left for others to come in 
later if they so desired. 

Rev. E. W. Burt (E. B. M., Shan- 
tung) asked for patience with those 
who, lacking full information, were 
desirous of moving slowly; he asked 
whether even delegates to this Council 
were authorised to act out and out 
for their missions, and so commit 
them to whatever might be done. 

On the suggestion of the Rev. M. 
McKenzie (Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, Honan) the Council gave an 
opportunity to those who had not 
been present at former conferences to 
express their views on the general 
question of federation. 

Whereupon Messrs. E. W. Burt and 
R. M. Mateer spoke of the actual 
measure of union long ago attained in 
Shantung and of the misgivings felt by 
some that this new Federal Council 
would involve much additional ma- 
chinery and expense, and they both 
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emphasised the vital importance of the 
Chinese Christians being taken into 
full consultation from the first, so 
that, in all its steps, the Chinese may 
feel this is ‘heir movement and not 
one engineered from without by 
foreigners. 

The Rev. Dr. Sheffield said our 
minds have been directed to this 
ultimate goal all along; that an 
organised federation would be the 
best way of guiding the movement 
we see on all sides, both within 
the church and without, of China 
for the Chinese. He proceeded to 
speak of the broad vision of Dr 
Cochrane after the cataclysm of 1900 
and of the overwhelming response of 
all China in favour of union, and how 
this wide-spread spirit of union leads 
to organisation as its natural and 
fitting expression. 

The Rev. S. E. Meech informed the 
meeting that 400 missionaries in 
North China were represented by 
delegates at this Council, that 124 
were unrepresented either from dist- 
ance or other cause, that the Church 
of England with twenty-four mission- 
aries, and the China Inland Mission 
with 142, though not represented by 
delegates, yet had in each case sent 
members to participate in the Confer- 
ence and gather information as to 
the nature of the movement, while 
throughout the whole of North China 
only twenty missionaries could be 
described as objectors. 

The Rev. M. McKenzie said that 
while we must move slowly, yet we 
must wove, and reminded the Council 
how every great movement in the his- 
tory of the church had been opposed 
by some of the best and wisest of her 
sons, though afterwards many had 
come to see that they had been mis- 
taken. The home churches look to 
missionaries to set the pace in this 
matter of union, which must work 
out for the decided advancement of 
the church in China; and if some are 
not yet prepared to come up to our 
standard, that is no reason why we 
should go back to theirs. 

The Rev. F. B. Turner (E. M. M.‘ 
contended the advice to move slowly 
often meant waiting for the indefinite 
future. Minorities have their rights 
to a certain point, and should be 
carefully considered, but the whole 
question should not be given away, 
even if an influential minority did 
exist, which he for one very much 
doubted, especially after hearing Dr. 
Cochrane’s statement. 

Rev. G. T. Candlin reminded the 
Council how, when the scheme came 
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up for discussion two years ago, men 
Sor the sake of union deliberately gave 
up very strongly cherished opinions. 
It was still open to revise any par- 
ticular details, but if any mission was 
opposed to the principle of federation, 
the honest course was to say so, and 
not send delegates. 

[Statement of accounts crushed out ; 
it will appear in reprints. ] 

From the above it will be seen that 
there is a balance due to the Treasurer 
of $99.30, which will be considerably 
increased by the printing and dis- 
semination of the present minutes, so 
contributions from those who may 
not yet have sent them in, or who 
feel like giving further donations, 
will be gladly received. In this con- 
nection it may be of interest to com- 
mend to others the example of the 
South Chihli Mission, which collected 
#40 as its contribution, then, finding 
it could not send a delegate this year, 
added another $50, which sum it was 
estimated would be required for a 
delegate’s expense, had one been able 
to go. 

After receiving the Treasurer’s re- 
port the Council adjourned until 2.30 
p.m. 

In resuming the session Mr. Green 
opened with prayer. The Chairman 
reminded the Conference that the two 
chief items of business before it were: 
(1) to appoint delegates to a Repre- 
sentative Council of the Empire, and 
(2) to start an organisation for North 
China, which should secure a real 
working union. 

The following resolution was carried 
unanimously :— 

‘* That this Conference of Delegates, 
representing sixteen missions in North 
China with a staff of over 400 mission- 
aries, is unanimously of opinion that 
it is desirable to form a Federal Union 
of all Christian churches in North 
China, and recommends that the 
delegates appointed to this Confer- 
ence shall form the Council of such 
Federation for the present, and that 
such missions as are. not now repre- 
sented be cordially invited to appoint 
representatives on this Council. 

It was also decided to appoint 
Executive Committees to assist the 
General Secretary in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Federal 
Council. 

The following gentlemen were 
appointed a sub-committee to consi- 
der the best basis of representation 
and other details, and report to the 
present Conference, viz., Messrs. 
Cochrane, Hobart, McKenzie, Keers, 
and Burt 
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The Conference then went into 
committee of the whole in order that 
the sub committee might gather the 
views of the delegates. 

There was general agreement that 
the Chinese and foreign elements 
should be equally represented on the 
Council; also that the representation 
should be based on territory and 
church-membership, rather than on 
denominational lines or the number 
of missionaries. 

The Conference adjourned at 4 p.m. 

The third session was opened by 
prayer at 9.30 a.w., on Friday, August 
24th. The Rev. T. W. Pearce (L. M. 
S., Hongkong) was invited to speak 
about the progress of the Federation 
movement in South China. He gave 
a very stirring and encouraging ad- 
dress, which was much appreciated 
and frequently applauded. Mr. 
Pearce said how in his visit to the 
north last year he had been impressed 
with what was being done in the 
direction of union in T‘ungchou, 
Peking and Shantung, and how he 
went back to the south determined to 
do his utmost to secure the same 
advantages for South China as he had 
seen the North enjoying. Since then 
considerable progress had already 
been made both in Hongkong and 
Canton in the direction of union, and 
as the result of correspondence with 
the leading men throughout South 
China, there was nothing but warm 
approval of the general idea and 
readiness to consider further practical 
proposals In conclusion, Mr. Pearce 
drove home the lesson that the specific 
condition of every part of the mission 
field must be carefully considered ; 
that all lasting union must grow from 
within outward, and that pains must 
be taken to dispel all doubt as to any 
being forced into a union that is 
opposed to their vital principles. The 
importance of personal visitation was 
also emphasised, and Mr. Pearce 
thought that if a deputation from 
North China could be sent round the 
missions of South and Central China, 
it would give a greater impetus to the 
movewent than any amount of corres- 
pondence. 

The report of the sub-committee 
was called for. Rev. E. W. Burt, in 
presenting the report, said that their 
recommendations were unanimous 
and had been drawn up after very 
careful consideration of all that had 
been said at the previous sessions of 
the Conference. They had seen the 
desirability of combining the repre- 
sentation of geographical units with 
a representation proportionate to the 
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number of church-members, and he 
hoped that they had found a satis- 
factory combination of these two 
principles. 

The report was first read, then dis- 
cussed clause by clause, and, finally, 
after some slight modifications, un- 
animously adopted in the following 
form :— 


I. OBJECT, 


That the object of the Federation 
be to promote everything that will 
demonstrate the essential unity of the 
Christian church, and to devise and 
recommend plans whereby the whole 
North China field can be worked most 
efficiently and with the greatest 
economy in men, in time, and money, 
and also to seek the adoption of the 
Federation principle throughout the 
Empire with an ultimate view to still 
closer Christian union. 


II. METHODS. 


(1). That each 
Provincial Council, 


(2) That each Provincial Council 
be entitled to two representatives on 
the North China Federal Council, viz., 
one Chinese and one foreigner, ir- 
respective of its number of Christians, 


(3). That, for the present, each 
Provincial Council be entitled to an 
additional representation of two, viz., 
one Chinese and one foreigner for 
each 2,000 of its communicants. 


(4). That each Provisional Council 
prepare reports of the work done in 
its region for presentation through 
its delegates to the Federal Council. 


(5). That the first meeting of the 
North China Federal Council be held 
in the summer of 1908 at Pei-tai-ho, 
but that the time and place of sub- 
sequent meetings be left to the deci- 
sion of the Federal Council itself. 
And that, meantime, this Conference 
urges the organisation and assembling 
of the Provincial Councils before that 
date, so as to secure full and proper 
representation, 


(6). That the questions referred to 
in the outline of tentative scheme of 
Federation, published by the Peking 
Committee, be brought forward for 
discussion at the Provincial Councils, 
as well as any other questions these 
Provincial Councils may deem of 
general interest and importance. 


(7). That an ad interim committee 
of three in each province be requested 


province form a 
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by this Council to take such action 
as shall promote the objects in view, 
and especially to secure the formation 
of the Provincial Councils at as early 
a date as possible. The following 
gentlemen were unanimously request- 
ed to serve on these ad interim Execu- 
tive Committees :— 


Manchuria. 

Rev. J. Keers, Irish Presbyterian 
Mission; Rev. J. Webster, Scotch 
Mission; Rev. C. Bolwig, Danish 
Mission 

Chihli and Mongolia 

Rev. C. H. Fenn, D.D., American 
Presbyterian Mission; Rev. W. 
T. Hobart, D.D., American Meth- 
odist Episcopal ; Rev. G. T. Cand- 
lin, English Methodist Mission. 

Shantung. 

Rev L J. Davies,American Presbyte- 
rian Mission; Rev. C. Voskamp, 
Berlin Mission ; Rev. E. W. Burt, 
English Baptist Mission. 


Shanst. 

Rev. F. J. Cooper, C. I. M.; Rev. 
O. E. Oberg, Scandinavian Mis- 
sion ; Rev. Dr. Atwood, American 
Board Mission. 


Shenst. 

Rev. A. G. Shorrock, English Bapt- 
ist Mission; Rev. G. F. Easton, 
C. I. M.; Rev. A. Berg, Swedish 
Mission. 

Kansu. 

Rev. G. Andrew, C. I. M.; Rev. D. 
Tornvall, Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission ; Rev. W. W. Simpson, 
Christian Missionary Alliance. 

Honan. 

Rev. M. McKenzie, Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission ; Rev. G. Brock, 
C. I. M.; Rev. C. Blom, Swedish 
Mission, 


(8). That this Conference does not 
feel called upon to make recommenda- 
tions with regard to the constitution, 
basis of representation, place, time, 
and frequency of meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Councils, but would leave all 
such matters to the decision of the 
Provincial Councils, which will have 
before them the varying local needs 
and conditions. 


(9). That the followitig gentlemen 
be requested to serve as delegates to 
the first meeting of a National Repre- 
sentative Council, the assembling of 
which it shall be the duty of the 
Federation Secretary to seek to secure, 
previous to the Shanghai Conference 
of 1907 :-— 
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D. Christie, Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission, Manchuria; Rey. A. 
Tutley, C. I. M., Shansi; Rev. M. 
McKenzie, Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, Honan; Rev. L. J. Davies, 
American Presbyterian Mission, 
Shantung; Rev. H. H. Lowry, 
DD... American Methodist Fpis- 
copal — Mission, Peking; Dr. 
Thomas Cochrane, Secretary, L. 
M.S, Peking. 

And that, for this time, one Chinese 
representative be selected by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of each province ; 
Kansu and Shensi being reckoned as 
one for this purpose. 

It was resolved that in case accredited 
deleg ites to the Divisional Federation 
Council be unable to attend, they may 
be represented by proxies, bearing 
written credentials, 

After a closing prayer the Conference 
adjourned at noon until 5 00 p.m. on 
Saturday, August 25th, for the double 
purpose of hearing the Recording 
Secretarv read the minutes, and also 
of hearing the Rev. T. W. Pearce give 
an account of the proposed Robert 
Morrison Centenary Memorial. 


fhe Conference reassembled on 
Saturday evening at 8.00 pm. The 
Chairman reviewed the work of the 


Conference and rejoiced at the way 


in which the difficulties that had 
risen at their earlier sessions had 
been successtully solved in the later 
sessions. One united churci would 
be a great force in this new China. 
Christians would be encouraged to 
find themselves in the ranks of an 


exceeding great army, and the Chinese 
outside would realise, as hitherto they 
could not, how great a force was at 
work in their midst. 

The Recording Secretary then read 
the minutes of the Conference as 
already reported above, and these were 
duly endorsed with the following 
addition :— 

“That in the event of similar action 
being taken in other parts of China 
this Federal Council be the Divisional 
Council for North China,’ and it was 
lecided that they be printed for dis- 
tribution 

As the hour was already advanced, 
the Conference adjourned until Mon- 
day at 5.00 pm., when the Rev. T. W. 
Pearce gave his address on the Morri- 
son Memorial. The Conference 
mon was preached on Sunday evening 
by the Rey. E. W. Burt, M.A.. on the 
prayer of our Lord, Phat they all 
may be one.’’ (John xvii. 29). 

rhe following is the ** Outline of 
Tentative Scheme of Federation ’’ re- 
ferred to in Methods, clause 6 :— 


ser- 
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Title.—The Federation of the Chris- 
tian Churches in China. 

Object.—To Federate’ all Christian 
Churehes in China with a view to 
closer union hereafter. 

Methods —1st.—The formation of a 
representaiive council 77 which the 
walive church would be strongiy 
represented, to meet annually in 
different parts of China in turn. 

It would probably be necessary to 
have a councils, ranging 
from district and divisional councils, 
meeting frequently, up to the council 
representative of the whole field. But 
whatever plan may ultimately be 
adopted, it is necessary to recognise 
the need of the full co-operation of 
the native church, and its adequate 
representation in all conferences or 
councils, 


series of 


2nd.—The appointment of two cor- 
responding secretaries, one native and 
one foreign, who would serve asa link 
between the various missions and 
churches now at work throughout the 
Empire. These secretaries would be 
appointed bv the representative coun- 
cil to hold office for one year, or until 
the appointinent of successors 

It shall be their duty to act as the 
recognised medium of communication 
between any one or more missions or 
churches and all the rest on questions 
bearing on the subject of Federation, 
or in any way tending to promote 
union. 

3rd.—The representative council 
shall have power to appoint com- 
mittees to deal with such matters as 
those enumerated under the next 
heading, viz., that of Work. 

Work.—To encourage everything 
that demonstrates the essential unity 
of Christians, as e.g. : 

1.—Union in educational work. 

2.—Mutual division of territory to 
avoid overlapping. Free interchange 
of members. Occupation of vacant 
fields. 

3.—Compilation and use of a Union 
Hymn Book. 

‘4.—The use of common designations 
for street chapels and places of wor- 


ship, without the addition of any 
foreign name, 
5.—-The use of common terms for 


God and the Holy Spirit. 

6.—The encouragement of the con- 
sideration of all questions likely to 
lead to the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom in China, such e.g. as Translation 


and Literary work, Social work, 
United Missions of an evangelistic 
Character, ete., ete. 
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BIRTHs., 

AT Ningpo, 17th September, to Rey. 
and Mrs. W. J. DonHkErTy, C. I. M., 
ason (Percy John). 

At Norwich, Conn., U. S. A., 21st 
September, to Mr. and Mrs. BRow- 
NELL GAGE, Yale Mission, Hunan, 
a son (Robertson). 

Att Hwai-ching, Honan, 27th Septetm- 
ber, to Dr. and Mrs. Jas. MENZIES, 
Can. Pres. Mis., a daughter. 

At Chang-teh-fu, Honan, 9th October, 
to Dr. and Mrs. P. C. LESLIE, Can. 
Pres. Mis., a son, 


MARRIAGES. 

At Shanghai, Ist October, Rev. C. D. 
HeErRkRIOTY?r, A. P. M., and Miss 
LIntaAN TAYLOR. 

Avr Shanghai, 5th October, Mr. F. 
MONCH to Miss E. WARTMANN, 
both of C. I. M. 

AT Hongkong, 1oth October, Dr. R. 
WOLFENDALE, L. M. S., Hankow, 
and Mrs. MARGARET STERN. 

Avr Peking, 16th October, Rev. C. W. 
IK ASTLER and Miss THEODORA MUR- 
RAY, Blind Mission, Peking. 


DEATHS. 

AT Chang-li, 23rd September, the 
infant daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
lL, KEELER, M. E. M. 

Ar Nanking, 4th October, LIniian 
infant daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. 
E. Williams, A P. M 
year six weeks. 

AT Tokvo, 15th October, Rt. Rev 
Bishop SCHERKESCHEWSKY, A. P. 
F.C. M., Japan. 

Ar Yunnan-fu, October, Mrs. J. GRA- 
Am, <.. 5. Bi. 


, aged one 


ARRIVALS. 

AT SHANGHAI :— 

28th September. Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Prerrus, International Committee Y. 
We. BS 

29th September, Dr. 
ALLEN, M:. FE M., So. (ret. 
R. MORTON (ret.), Miss E C 
Miss Lucas, Miss JL. 
andl Mrs. C. E. Scorr, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Rosertson, Dr. F. J.. HA, 
abl for A. P. M.; Rev. E. A. Brex, 
Rev. H. F. Lequrar, Miss A. H 
KANNK, Miss Ro A. SPANGLER, all 
Ref. Ch. in the U.S. Mis; Rey. F. 
BANKHARDT, Miss L. SNYDER, Rey. 
and Mrs J. F. Bucur, all M. E. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. SHERMAN, Mr. STEW- 
ART, Miss Hart, all A. P. E. C. M.: 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Hurson and three 
children, C. I. M. (ret. 


YounG J. 
Miss A. 
DICKIE, 
FAVLOR, Rev. 


4th October, Messrs H. F. 
and R. H. MATTHEWs, C. I. } 

gth October, Rev. and Mrs. 
MACNAUGHTON (ret.), Miss FE. . 
MILLER, M.D., Rev. J. P. Hay, U. F. 
C.S. M.; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. WILcox, 
and Misses FE. L. Bennett, E. S. 
3IRCH, and M. MOLLER, C. I. M.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ep Evans(ret.), Miss A. M. 
Topp, Miss J. A. Markiorr (both 
ret.), M. FE. M.; Rev. W. N. BITTON, 
EE M.S. (wet. 

12th October, Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
LiInpstrom, A. P. BE. C.. M. Get.); 
Miss EK. Watrrs, Miss KE. METCALFE, 
Christian Mission (ret.); Dr. FRANCES 
CATTHIA, A. FB. ah.. Geet.) 

16th October, Rev. and Mrs. CHAs. 
ITEAMAN, Miss LEAMAN, Miss Lucy 
LEAMAN, A. P. M. (ret.); Rev. G. B 
BAIRD, Rev. and Mrs. MENDENHALL, 
Miss A. E. CARTER, Miss WARD, in- 
dependent. 

8th October, Rev. aud Mrs. C. J. 
NELSON, Mr. and Mrs. P. MATSON, 
Sw. Am. Mis. (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. 
KILEN, Luth. Breth Mis; Mr and 
Mrs. Suci!, Misses RASMUSSEN, K. and 
M. MITCHELL, all returning. 

23rd October, Messrs. THos. DAR- 
LINGTON, THOS. HAMILTON, H. G. 
MacEwan, G. E. METCALFE, DAVID 
MILLER,ARTHUR MOORE,P.C.PLUMBE 
and A. B. Portway, all for C. I. M. 

24th October, Dr. R. BeEBK, M. EF. 
M. (ret 

DEPARTURES. 

FROM SHANGHAI :— 

29th September, Miss E..STEWART, 
Independent, for England. 

aud October, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. 
HAYWARD and three children, C. I. 
M., for England. 

5th October, Rev. and Mrs. A. FE. 
GREENING and family, KE. B M., for 
England, via U. S. A.3 dir. and Mrs. 
Sutton, W. M. S., for England. 

15th October Dr. J. F. GriGGs, A. 
P. M., for U.S. A.; Miss M.&. Wits 
ean, MM. EB. M., for U.S. As Bin and 
Mrs. ‘IT. L.. BLALOCK, Gospel Mis., for 
U.S.A Miss I. GrosktrH, HANGE’S 
Sy. Mis., for U. S. A.; Rev. and Mrs, 
J. FE. WirrtaMs, A. P. M., for Japan. 

1gth October, Miss FERGUSON, 
Chris. Mis., for England; Rev. H. 
S. Points, C. M.S. for England. 

20th October, Mrs. F. TRAUB and 
Miss K. STAYNER, C. I. M., for 
Europe. 

23rd October, Rev. and Mrs 
HounpiInG, S. Chihli Mis., for U 
Miss Moomav, A. P. M., for U 


H. W. 
S.A. 
S.A 





